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ABSTRACT 

"The ERIC Review" announces research results, 
publications, and new programs relevant to each issue's theme topic. 
This second issue contains three principal articles: "Issues in Adult 
Literacy Education," t>y JoAnn Crandall and Susan Imel; "Emergent 
Literacy: An Early Reading and Writing Concept," by Carl B. Smith; 
and "Adult Literacy Programs in Rural Areas," by Susan Ferrell. In 
addition, the following features concerned with literacy are 
provided: (1) highlights of recent literacy initiatives; (2) a list 
of 16 resource organizations; and (3) a reading list of 40 
literacy-related publications. An annotated bibliography of 51 new 
titles in education produced by the ERIC clearinghouses and the 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement, as well as resources 
recently abstracted for the ERIC database are included. (TB) 
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essage From the Acting Assistant Secretary 



The second issue ol Ihe ERIC Review addresses a most erilieal and timely issue — liieraev . So imporlani is 
(his subjeei thai it has heeome one ol the six national goals ol education in the United Slates: 

By she Year 2(HK). every adult American will be literate and will 
possess the skills necessary to comfXMe in a global eeononn and 
exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

I he I S. Department of Fulucation has focused its programs and activ ities on meeting this goal, hor ex- 
ample, newly established National Centers on Adult Literacy and the Educational Quality of the Workforce 
will study the adult population and the connection between education and work. A national ^urvey is 
assessing the level of literacy in the adult population. Libraries scross the country are reaching out with their 
literacy programs to those adults who may not otherwise K- reached. Other Department of Lducalion 
programs offer services ti^ promote literacy at every jiir^Unv from childhood to adulthood. The sidebar imi 
page 7 describi.vs some of these programs. 

1 his issue has something lor everyone concerned about li eracy. The feature article, written b\ the (lirector 
of the National C learinghouse on Literacy Lducation and the director of the HRK^ (Clearinghouse for Adult. 
Career, and Vocational Hducation, discusses issues in adult literac) education, It is followed by a general 
reading list, which ct)vers a range of literacy relatetl topics, as well as resource organizations to contact lor 
additional information. Another article in ihis issue examines emergefit literac> hi)w a child becomes 
aware of the prmt world. Research in Action'' looks at adult literacy programs ni rural areas and provides 
examples of programs that work. You will also learn about new ser\ ices aiul resources available from V.MW 

As a practicing etiucator, vour leeciback on the Lontent of the l\RI( Review , ideas lor improvement, and 
suggestions lor articles will be valuable in producing future issues. We want to know what you think ol this 
publication — call or write ACX HSS LRK^ with your commenls and suggestions. And. if you have questions 
about I:kl{^ and what it can do for you and your institution, tlon t hesitate to call ACCIiSS fiRIC's toll free 
number- I X(H) LSIMiRK . 
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Acting Assistant Secretary 
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ilw ERIC Review , published three limes 
a year by ACCESS ERIC with suppon 
from the U S. Depanment of Education s 
Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI). announces 
research results, publications, and new 
programs. The ERIC Review also 
contains information on programs, 
research, publications, and services of 
the Educational Resources Infonnation 
Center (ERIC), its subject-specific 
Clearinghi>uscs, and support 
Components. It announces major 
additions to the ERIC collection of 



education-related dtvumcnis and 
articles, The ideas and opinions 
expressed in this publication do not 
necessarily reflect the positions or 
[*n)licies of the Department of Education 
or OERI. 

For more infomiation about ERIC or a 
free subscription to The ERIC Review. 
call ACCESS ERIC toll free at 
1-H(H)-USE-ERIC. 

Managing Editor: Diane Loulou 
Graphics Designer: Amy Quach 



ACCESS ERIC— 
Making Education 
Information Accossiblo 

ACCESS ERIC is your gateway to 
ERIC — the Educational Resources 
Infomnaiion Center — a nationwide 
infoimation service designed lo 
make education literature readily 
accessible. 

The ERIC System consists ot 16 
suhjeci-specific Clearinghouses; 
several adjunct cleannghouses: and 
support components, including 
ACX'ESS ERIC. At the heart of 
ERIC is the largest education 
database in the world — contaming 
nearly 7(K),()(K) abstracts of dtKu- 
ments and journal aniclcs. Curricu 
lum materials, papers, conterence 
prcxeedings, and literature reviews, 
along with articles trom nearly S(K) 
education-related journals, can be 
found in the ERIC database. 

Through ERIC, you can access 
information on a vkidc range of 
subjects, such as: 

■ Parental Involvement 

■ CiMiiputers in Education 

■ Drug-Free Schools 

■ Science and Math Achievement 

■ F*reschool Programs 

You can access ERIC at about 3,{KH) 
Uxations around the world: ERIC 
collections and materials are foutid 
in every state and in more than 60 
countries. About 9(K) kxations are 
designated as ERIC infomiation 
ser\'iee providers Each maintains 
a substantial microfiche collection 
and/or can perform computer 
searches of the ERIC database. 
Typically, university, state, and 
large city public libraries offer 
access to ERIC through their 
microfiche collections and online 
orCD'ROM searches. 

In addition, dcKuments selected for 
the database are abstracted and an- 
nounced in ERIC\ monthly journal 
Resources in Edtu atutn, The full 
text of most dcKuments announced 
in ERIC are available in microfiche 
or paper copy from the ERIC Dcku- 
ment Reproduction Service. ERIC 
announces journal literature in a 

Continued on page 9 
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Issues in Adult 
Literacy Education 



States experienced a rcsur 
gence of interest in adult lit- 
eracy that is continuing through the 
1990s. In fact, the achievement of 
literacy for all adult Americans is one 
of six national education goals estab- 
lished by the President and Governors 
for the Year 2(XX). This is part cf a 
larger, worldwide interest ir literacy, 
which led the United Nations to declare 
1 9^ as International Litericy Year and 
to set as a goal the eradication of 
illiteracy by the end of the centur> . 
Although the illiteracy rate throughout 
the world may have declmed, because 
of population growth, the actual 
numbers of illiterate individuals may be 
increasing (Thar, 19^)*. 

In the United Slates, factors that have 
led to renewed concern about adult 
literacy include: 

■ A changing workplace, with a shift 
from manufacturing to service employ- 
ment and a concomitant increase in the 
literacy, numeracy and problem- 
solving skills expected of workers 
(Johnston & Packer, 1987). 

■ A recognition that new entrants to 
the work force are likely to be women 
or racial or ethnic minorities, many of 
whom may hi;ve been less well-served 
by the educational system and therefore 
may lack the skills required by an 
increasinglv complex workplace 
(Kerka, I9;<9). 



by JoAnn Crandall and Susan Imel 



■ A concern for the Nation's eco- 
nomic future and its ability to compete 
in a changing world market, linking 
literacy with economic development 
(Chisman, 19K9: U.S. Department of 
Education and I'.S. Department of 
Labt)r. 19S8). 

■ A dramatic increase in the numr>er 
of immigrants and other adults for 
whom English is a second language: 
many of w hom lack literacy skills m 
their own language (Kirsch & 
Jungeblut, 1986). 

■ Results of the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEiP) 
Young Adult Literacy Survey. 

This article describes some of the 
current issues in the field of adult 
literacy education. The debates 
surrounding adult literacy education are 
complex, so a variety of perspectives 
are presented. The article closes with a 
list of resource organizations to consult 
for further information. 

Defining Literacy 

Perhaps the most basic and pervasive 
issue confronting literacy education is 
the question of definition. What is 
literacy, what is the extent of illiteracy, 
and w hat sho..ld the national goals for 
literacy be? In addition to basic and 
functional literacy, terms such as 
"computer literacy/* "mathematical 
literacy," and "cultural literacy" 
proliferate, making it diff'CuI: to 
determine what literacy really nrans. 



I There is so little consensus on what 
j constitutes literacy and, therefore, little 
agreement on the extent of illiteracy, 
that the International Reading Asscxia- 
lion recently published an entire 
monograph devoted to the subject: 
Tow ard Defining Literal \ ( Vene/ky ^ 
others, 1990). 

Traditional definitions of literacy fcKUs 
on basic reading and writing skills, 
often expressed in grade-level equiva- 
lencies. Under this type of definition, 
the extent of illiteracy in the United 
States is not great. For example, a 
study conducted by the U.S. Census 
Bureau in 1979, in which less than a 
^ixth-grade level of education or the 
inability to read and write in English or 
one's own language was the basis for 
determining illiteracy, about ,5 percent 
of the population was found to be 
Illiterate (Irwin, 1987). However, a 6th* 
grade education may not be appropriate 
for the tasks confronting adults today; a 
1 2th-grade standard is probably more 
appropriate (Aaron & others, 1990). 

More recently, literacy has been 
defined in broader and more functional 
terms. In addition to reading and 
writing, functional literacy involves 
oral communication, computational, 
problem-solving, and decisionmaking 
skills; reflecting the ways in which 

JoAnn Crandall is Director of the National 
Clearinghouse on Literacy Education. 
Susan Imel is Director of the ERIC Clearing- 
hi^usc on Adult, Career, and Vocational 
Education. 



individuals use literacy skills to 
pcrtomi tasks in the hotiie. the coiiitnu- 
niiy, and the workplace. The nature ol 
the tasks involved varies, as do subse- 
quent csiimaies ot adult illiteracy. An 
early functional lileracv study was the 
Aduh Perfonnancc Level ( APL) Study 
that surveyed 7.5(H) adults, using 3(K) 
questions relating to their abilities to 
Use reading, wril'ng, oral, conipula- 
lionaL and other skills in lite tasks 
related to emnloynieni, medical care, 
citizenship, and the like. 1 hat study 
concluded that 20 percent or 23 inillion 
American adults were "lunctionalK 
i icompelent" and another third were ' 
only "niarginall> compt^lent ' ( API. 
Project SlalY. 1075). 

A more recent assessment o\ f unc- 
tional literacN anal\/ed the literacy 
skills of younu adults 21 to 25 \ears 
of age. The National Assessment o\ 
pAlucational Progress (NAhF^i def uied 
literaCN as 'using prinled and written 
information to f unction m societ\ . to 
achieve one's goals, and to de\ clop 
one's knowledge and ptJtential' 
(Kirsch & Jungeblul. jm). A! i 
though an overwhelming majoril) of 
young adults in this study could 
'^'.^rf'omi basic tasks, a much smallei 
percentage were able lo perform the 
more difficult tasks requiring higher 
level inferential skills. I'he National 
Adult Literacy Sur\e\. being 
conducted b> the Hducalional IVsMng 
Service tor the Department of 
liducation. will be a further attempt to 
define the nature and extent of adult 
liteiacy tor Americans f rom the ages of 
Id through 65. 

There is some debate on what these 
functional literacy tests rea!l\ measure, 
since many (>f those idenlitied as 
functionally illiterate ma\ be quite 
competent and even successful (Hm- 
geret, I9S3). Researchers engaged in 
ethnographic descriptions argue that a 
belter picture of literacv emerges when 
one kK)ks at how individuals use 
literacy within their communities 
(Scribner&Cole, 1981; Weinstein Shr. 
19S9). These researchers define 
literacy in terms of cultural practices 
acquired through participation in 
literacy events, rather than as a set of 
discrete skills that arc learned and then 
applied to different tasks. They are 
likely to fiKus on the ways in which 
individuals engage in literate practices. 



rather than evaluating the extent of 
illiteracN within the community or 
Nation. 

Many of these researchers are con- 
cerned with literacy practices b\ ethnic 
and linguistic minorities, hor this 
group, def ining literac) is e\en more 
complex. Some individuals (pre- 
literates) sficak languages that are not 
vM ilten: for them, literacy involves a 
dramatic shift from an oral culture to a 
literate one. Others with vsritten 
laimua ^es ma\ lack hterac\ skills or 



i £How9V9r, bask: 
madlivi and wrttb^ 
may be InaMMant k^ 
the Incteaaing ilMimHia 
made an Indlvktaala hi 
thia tachnologleal Intor^ 
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Providers of Adult 
Literacy Education 

The i>erceived extent of illiteracy has 
led many different segments of 
American scKiety to focus on literacy, 
and a diverse array of publicly an«l 
privately funded organizations to 
engage in adult literacN education. A 
study of F'ederal funding sources for 
adult education, cunentlx fxMUg under- 
taken b\ ( OSMOS C^irporaiion, will 
provide more detailed infonnation m 
this area. It is clear, however, tha! a 

number of Falderal agencies support 
" adult liteiacN instruction. 



have \er> limitevl ones. Still others 
may he literatj m :i language that uses a 
different writing s\s.tein than f:iighsh 
(Savage, l9S4i. 

.lust how serious is the adult lileracx 
situation, then / (irowing numbers of 
immigrants, high school dropouts, and 
the homeless have made man\ think 
that illiterac\ has increased. But ^o 
have literacy requirements, increas- 
ingl\. indi\iduals are exfX'Cted to use 
vsriUen and oral language and quandia 
ti\e skills in more complex ways to 
evaluate and interpret informatKMv 

f rom a historical pejspeclive, the 
literacv situation in the I nited States 
has improved. Where previousjv there 
were large segments of the population 
who could not read and write at a basic 
level, today there are tew. However, 
basic reading and writing skills ma\ W 
insufficient tor the increasing demands 
made on individuals in this technologi- 
cal, infomiation based scKiely. For this 
reason, it mav be more usef ul to 
consider literacy as a continuum and 
the goals of adult literacv programs to 
be less those of combating illiteracv 
and more of expanding literacv. 



Of major importance is the Depart 
ment oi Kducatioii. which supports 
adult basic education ( ABf- ) under 
the Adult lulucation Act, f unds 
lhr<iugh this .Act are distributed to 
the states for pnigranis of fered in a 
vanetv of cducatKUial institutions 
local education agencies, conimu- 
nitv colleges, cnnnnunity based 
orgam/ations. workplaces, and di- 
rectional institutions. Other f ederal 
" support for adult literacv comes 

from the Ji)b Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA), the Carl I). Perkins 
vocational Jiducation Act. the Depart- 
ment of Justice, VISTA, the f amilv 
Support Act. f-ven Start, the I ood 
Stamp Program, the Higher F-.ducatioii 
A( I, the labrarv Services and Construe 
t!on Act, and the ImmigraiKMi Reform 
and control Act 

State, local, and [)nvate sources 4!iso 
provide support for adult literacv. I he 
follow uig are s()fne examples: 

B Tutorial programs provided bv local 
voluntarv councils or groups af f iliated 
with Literacy Volunteers of Anierica or 
I.aubach Literacv inleinaiional. 



■ Programs sponsined b> commu- 
nitv -based, retiguHjs, or secular orgam 
/ations, which often serve linguistic 
and ethnic minoritv individuals. 

9 f^rograms sponsored by emplovers 
or unions, often working in conjunction 
w ith a local education agencv in a 
business-education partnership. 

■ City, state, and national literacy 
coalitions or networks such as the 
Business Council for Htfeclive Literacy 
or the National Coalition for Literacv . 
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which coordinate outreach and referral 
or seek to increase public awareness 
and support. The Coalition has worked 
with the ABC and PBS networks in a 
national media campaign, Project 
Literacy U. (PLUS), since 1985. 

■ Programs sponsored by educational 
institutions* ^uch as adult education 
departments, community colleges, or 
local libraries. 

In addition, a National Research Center 
on Adult Literacy, funded by the Office 
of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment, U.S. Department of Education, 
has recently been established at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The need 
for additional support is clear: with 
all the current programs and sources 
of funding, it is still estimated that 
fewer than 10 percent of those in 
need of adult literacy instruction are 
actually receiving services (Pugsley, 
1987). 

In the last Congress, two major pieces 
of legislation were under consider- 
ation: the Literacy for All Americans 
Act (H.R. 5415), introduced by Con- 
gressman Tom Sawyer, and the 
comprehensive National Literacy Act 
(S. 1310), introduced by Senator Paul 
Simon. Both were passed in their 
respective houses but did not survive 
the House-Senate Conference Commit 
tee. Had they been successful, they 
would have provided greater support 
for and coordination of adult literacy 
initiatives. 

The Goals of 
Literacy Instruction 

What are the goals of literacy instruc- 
tion? Is the purpose of the program to 
meet individual learner need:i or to 
meet community or national goals? 
The changing economic and employ- 
ment picture in the United States in the 
1980s drew increased attention to the 
level of literacy in the Nation, linking 
literacy with economic development 
and suggesting that a major goal of 
literacy programs should be to make 
the United Slates more economically 
competitive (Imel, 1989). For example, 
in Jump Start. Chisman ( 1989) empha- 
sizes the need for increased literacy as 
a support for economic development, 
with a fundamental goal of ensuring 



that "by the year 2000, or soon there- 
after, every adult has the skills needed 
to perform effectively the tasks 
required by a high-productivity 
economy, to the best of his or her 
ability'* (p. 3). Jump Start reinforces 
the projections of Workforce 2000 
(Johnston & Packer, 1987) that a 
changing American workplace will 
require substantial increases in basic 
skills or literacy (prose reading, docu- 
ment reading, computational ability, 
problem solving, decisionmaking) in 
the work force. 

At the same time, many educators 
argue that focusing on the role of 




literacy in economic development 
places the blame for the Nation's 
economic problems on those who have 
limited literacy skills and ignores the 
role of literacy in personal growth 
(Fingeret, 1988) and in "the liberation 
of people for intelligent, meaningful 
and humane action upon the world" 
(Kazemek, 1988, p. 466). These 
educators emphasize the need for 
leamer-ccntered literacy programs to 
empower individuals to meet their own 
personal and social goals (Fingeret & 
Jurmo, 1989). 

Similarly, many reports document the 
relationship between family illiteracy 
and its consequences for children, 
linking the intergenerational transmis- 
sion of illiteracy to children's under- 
achievement in school and other social 
problems. Sticht and McDonald ( 1989) 
have suggested that the single most 
important variable in the educational 
achievement of children is the level of 
education of the mother or primary 
caregiver. Others argue that this posi- 
tion blames the parents for the child's 
school failures, ignoring the responsi- 
bilities of the school and society for the 
academic success of children. 



Although the goals of economic and 
personal development need not be 
mutually exclusive, in designing literacy 
programs they may become so. Should 
basic skills literacy programs offered at 
a worksite provide instruction in skills 
related to workers' lives outside of the 
workplace — their lives as parents, 
taxpayers, community residents, or 
citizens — or should the focus of the 
instruction be on the skills required to 
complete workplace tasks? Similarly, 
should literacy programs for parents be 
designed to increase parents' abilities to 
reinforce their children's school learn- 
ing, making parents an educational 
extension of the sch(X)ls; or should 
parental literacy programs reinforce 
community and family literacy 
practices, consistent with their 
parenting loles? 

Types of 

Literacy Programs 

Different goals — and uses of liter- 
acy — have led to the development 
of a variety of program models 
* during the past decade, These have 

included initial or basic literacy 
programs; basic educational programs 
that help adults to continue their 
education and complete a high sch(X)l 
equivalency (GED) course; family or 
intergenerational literacy programs 
where children and adults, often mem- 
bers of the same family, receive literacy 
instruction; and a variety of 
specialized literacy programs for 
immigrants seeking citizenship, for 
welfare recipients, for migrant workers, 
or for prison inmates. 

Crowing interest in preparing the work 
force for the 2 1st century has also 
resulted in a growing number of li^.eracy 
programs for workers. These programs 
can be broadly defined as **work force 
literacy'* or "workplace literacy " 
depending upon the emphasis or primary 
focus of instruction. Work force literacy 
or worker education programs focus on 
the worker*s personal development; 
although they may address workplace 
requirements, they also focus on the 
worker's future potential. Workplace 
literacy programs are more likely to 
address job-specific requirements, 
focusing on tasks identified through 
literacy audits or needs analyses and 
helping workers to improve performance 
(Spener, 1990). 
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Access and Equity 

Whether the goal of literacy programs 
is personal, community, work force, or 
national development, success depends 
on accessibility to and participation of 
the target population. Merriam ( I9S6) 
refers to access and equity as the "most 
problematic and most persistent" issue 
in aduh education (p. 6). 

Most adult educators arc aware that 
those most in need of adult literacy 
programs and services are among the 
least served. Changing siKiocconomic, 
cultural, and demographic forces in 
combination with the demwratic ideal 
of equal opportunity make nonpartici- 
pation among certain groups of adults 
an important social issue (Scanlan, 

The question of who participates in 
adult literacy education and why has 
been thoroughly researched. Factors 
that may deter individuals from 
enrolling include problem^ in schedul- 
ing, transportation, child care, and 
sjlf*confidence. Although research 
findings related to participation in 
adult education can be used to help 
attract individuals to adult literacy 
programs, ot equal importance in 
retaining them is what happens in the 
instructional setting. Instructional 
approaches arc a key lactor in this 
retention. 



Approaches to Instruction 

An important question is who should 
decide on the desired learner outcomes. 
Should the program follow "external 
standards that describe competencies 
required for effective functioning in 
daily life or meeting specific work 
requirements" or "the internal standards 
people set for themselves" (Hunter & 
Marman, 1^X5, p. xii)? External 
standards may be viewed as minimal 
standards set by others; internal 
standards reflect individual decisions or 
hopes and ambitions concerning 
literacy. 

In practice, lew programs are exclu- 
sively externally or internally defined. 
Increasingly, literacy educators suggest 
that the literacy curriculum must 
emerge from learner concerns and be 
embedded in the larger issues facing 
these individuals within their 



workplace or community, rather than 
be pre-established or focus on specific 
skills in isolation {Fingeret & Jurmo, 
1989). 

Competency-based approaches define 
learner goals in terms of ''functional 
competencies," or those life skills 
adults need in the conduct of their daily 
life. Competency-based programs may 
also involve learner participation in 
goal setting, but much of the curricu- 
lum is based on the professional staff's 
identification of the kinds of tasks and 
perlonnance levels expected by the 
community, employers, and other 
educators. Topics for instruction may 
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include housing, employment, medical 
care, transportation, education, and 
community resources: they involve 
competencies such as filling out a job 
application, reading and following 
directions on a medicine label, interpret- 
ing a bus schedule, or chwsing among 
educational offerings. Learners* expec- 
tations and needs are identified, both in 
the beginning of the classes and during 
the course of instruction, but an outline 
of competencies and perfonnance 
expectations is usually the basis t(?r the 
curriculum (Center for Applied Linguis- 
tics, m}). 

In contrast, participatory approaches, 
often modeled on the theories and 
practices of Brazilian educator and 
philosopher Paulo Freire, help adults to 
identify and express their own goals for 
literacy instruction using a technique 
called "problem-posing," by which 
adults work through issues facing them. 
The goals arc often to encourage disad- 
vantaged and relatively powerless indi- 
viduals to take more control over their 
lives. In this approach, curricula evolve 
as individuals in a community define 
their purposes for literacy (Fingeret & 
Jurmo. 1989; Spener, 1990), 



Whether a program is competency- 
ba.sed or participatory, its developers 
will have to decide whether to provide 
reading instruction using a phonics 
(bottom-up) or whole language (top- 
down) approach in presenting the 
instructional activities. Proponents of 
phonics believe that people learn to 
read best when they are instructed in 
the basic letter-sound correspondences; 
followed by attention to words; and 
finally larger, more meaningful sen- 
tences or paragraphs, similar to basal 
reading instruction provided in elemen- 
tary schcKil. 

Proponents of whole language ap- 
proaches believe that literacy in- 
" struciion should be meaning-based, 
with both oral and written language 
embedded in tasks that are relevant 
to the learner. Often, learners 
collaborate in generating stones 
about their lives, which they share 
with other learners through collec- 
tions, newsletters, or magazines. 
These stories have been found to be 
of special interest to other new 
readers because they are relevant 
m and are likely to be written at appro- 
priate literacy (and in the case of 
second-language learners, their Flnglish 
proficiency) levels (Peyton, |9H9|. 

In practice, programs may use both 
whole language and phonics ap- 
pn)aches. What differs, however, is the 
starting point of instruction and the 
amount of time that may be spent on 
"learning to read" or using "reading to 
learn." A study of innovative and 
exemplary practices in literacy instruc 
tion for limitedTinglish-proficient 
adults being conducted for the Depart- 
ment of Education may provide ex- 
amples of effective techniques and 
approaches to literacy education for all 
adults, and contribute know ledge that 
can be used in evaluating adult literacy 
programs. 

Evaluation and Assessment 

Conducting evaluation and assessment 
in adult literacy can raise a number of 
issues similar to those involved in 
defining literacy and its goals. The 
evaluation and assessment practices 
selected reflect fundamental beliefs 
i\bou\ adults as learners. literacy 
concepts, and the educational contexts 
in which literacy education takes place 
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(Lyile & Wolfe. 1989). Fundamental 
questions include: What roles do adult 
learners and staff play in setting and 
revising program goals ? What is the 
program's working definition of 
literacy? and To what extent does 
program design relate to adult learning 
in everyday life? (Ibid., p. 17). 

Because of the connection of adult 
literacy to economic development 
goals, many evaluation studies have 
ftKused on outcomes. Some outcome 
studies are limited because they assume 
the goal of literacy is employment 
when, in fact, participants frequently 
cite other kinds of goals (Fingerel, 

In addition to evaluating 
outcomes, these studies should be 
used for other purposes such as ac- 
countability, improving practice, 
and developing the knovv ledge base 
of adult literacy education (Lytle eft 
Wolfe. 1 989). Frequently, there are 
contrasting perspectives on these 
three areas that need to be examined 
prior to an evaluation stud>. 

l earner assessment, the process of 
collecting and analyzing data provided ' 
by Icamers in order to make judgments 
about the literacy accomplishments of 
individuals or groups, is a key feature 
of literacy program evaluation. The 
following approaches to assessment 
have been identified in the literature: 
standardized testing, niiiteriais based, 
competency-based, and panicipa;or\ 
(Ibid,). 

Each of these approaches reflects 
varying perspectives about learners, 
literacy, and educational contexts. Can 
any measure capture the range of skills 
and strategies an individual needs to 
accomplish a variety of lileracv tasks? 
What is the degree of compatibility 
between particular approaches and a 
program's curricula and teaching 
practices? 

An issue currently surrounding assess- 
ment of adult literacy programs is hovs 
and to what extent learners should be 
involved in their own assessment. 
Those advcKating a |::articipatory 
approach believe that 'learners, their 
characteristics, aspirations, back- 
grounds, and needs should be at the 
center of literacy instruction" (Fingeret 
& Jurmo, 1989, p. 5). 



According to Lytle and Wolfe ( 1989, p. 
,S9) "because there is a lack of consen- 
sus about the purposes of literacy edu- 
cation, and because the field is by 
definition pluralistic, there can be no 
single definition of evaluation or 
assessment nor one view of what makes 
the best program/' 

Professionalization 
of the Field 

Adult literacy is a f ield characterized 
by few opportunities for advancenienl, 
low compensation levels, and a part- 
time work force. Moreover, the field 
lacks an institutional infrastructure to 



it.. 



./n 



Adult literacy s status as a national issue 
has forced the public to acknowledge 
that institutional and financial resources 
are inadequate to support the develop- 
ment of professionals in the Held (Imel. 
1989), 

.•\n unresolved question, hov^ever. is 
hovN the field should professionalize. 
Cerxero ( 19X.S) suggests that rather than 
follow ing the pattem of other pri)fes- 
sions. adult education should develop a 
model of professionalization that is con- 
sistent v\ith its underlying belief struc- 
ture, Foster (1988, p. 21 ) expresses a 
similar belief: "|lMnlike some other 
professions ... the professional ac- 
tivities associated with adult literacy 

should not revolve around certif ica- 
" tion or restricting entry into the 

profession. Instead, the professioii 

will have to be more e>|X*rimental 

and open to inno\ation/' 



fh0 Mimk^im&iaotp^ 



suppori professional development. A 
number of factors have converged to 
direct attention to the issue of profes- 
sionalization of literacy. These include 
the use of volunteer tutors; the need for 
an integrated sxstem to support profes- 
sional development; and a lack of 
consensus on what level of education 
and training is necessarx for ef fective 
perlonnance. 

Currentlv. the ramze of uualifications 
among adult literacy instruct()rs varies 
widely. According to Haniian 1 1985. 
pp. 5-^). "Some have received a certain 
amount of training and are certified. 
Some have been certif ied as school 
teachers and apply teaching skills that 
are inappropriate. Others have no 
training at all and are not properly 
equipped for the role." This variation is 
consistent with state requirements for in- 
structors teaching in adult basic educa- 
tion programs f unded under the Adult 
Education Act. A total of 3 1 states have 
no particular certification requirements 
for adult educators, and the remaining 
19 use those developed for teacher 
certification in the state (Foster, 1988), 
For Finglish-as-a-second-language (KSL) 
programs, the need is for both adult 
education and ESL certification. 



In April 1990. President Bush 
directed the Domcsiic Policy Council 
to establish a Task Force on Literac) 
to be headed by the Secretaries o\ 
f-ducation and Labor. The Task Force 
■ is charged with providing recommen- 
dations for expanding administration 
literacy initiatives and coordinating 
existini! efforts among all Federal 
agencies. The Task Force vvill submit its 
recommendations on a coordinated 
Federal action agenda \o the Domestic 
F^)licy Council early in I99|. The Task 
Force is chaired by the Assistant 
Secretary for Vocational ;»nd Adult 
Education (Department of Education) 
and the Assistant Secretary for the Em- 
phnment and Training Administration 
( [)epartment of Labor): other members 
include high-level officials frcMii the De- 
partments of Defense. Commer;.x\ 
Health and Human Services. Agricul- 
ture: the Off ice of Personnel Manage- 
inenr. and the White House. 

Conclusion 

The discussion of issues has presented a 
number of perspectives related to adult 
literacy and the delivery of programs and 
services designed to impiove the literacy 
levels of adults. Although this diversity 
in viewpoints is one characteristic of the 
field, another is a commitment lo 
develop an infrastructure that can 
provide a continuum of literacy educa- 
tion. A number of national groups and 
organizations that are engaged in 
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building or supporting such an inlra- 
structure are listed on pages 8 and 9, 
They can be consulted for additional in- 
formation about adult literacy. 
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Recent Literacy Initiatives 



The U.S. Department of' Education supports nian\ programs and activities in 
its efforts to eliminate illiteracy and ensure that every adult American will 
be literate by the Year 2(KH), Projects range f rom programs designed to 
involve parents in their children's literacy deveh^pnient (Even Start) to dem- 
onstration programs to inipRue the literacy of minorities. Scmie of the 
Department's recent literacy initiatives are highlighted below. 

The OtTice ()t Bilingual Fxlucalion and Minority Languages Affairs admini- 
sters the Family English Literacy l^rogram. which provides lamilies of 
linnted-Hnglish-proficiency with opportunities to imprine their literacy 
skills. Literac) activities tor parents include language instruction and 
parenting skills. 

Workplace Literacs Partnerships is one of several literac\ programs within 
the OtTice Vocational and Adult fiducalion. This program provides 
grants to exemplarv partnerships composed of a consortium of educational 
organizations, businesses, industries, or labi^r oreani/ations that train 
workers who need to improve their basic literac) or Hnglish language skills. 

*riie Office of Planning, Budget, anif l:\alualion recently sent Congress an 
interim report on Federal funding sources and services for adult educali(^n 
programs. The re[>ori examines 77 adult education programs within I I 
Federal agencies. The second phase of the study will conduct f ive case 
studies on programs that use ef fecti^ e Federal, stule, and local coordination 
strategies for supporiinti adult education services. 

Within the Office of FAlucalional Research aiui hnpro\emenl (OFRh, the 
Office of Library Programs administers Titles I and VI of t lie Library 
Ser\ ices and Construction Act (LSCA). 1 itle I funds programs for public 
library services and gives priority to making public library services acces- 
sible to individuals who might not otherw ise bcMiefit because they are 
illiterate. These funds are also used to establish and support model library 
centers. Title VI funds the l-ibrary Literacy Program, which helps thousands 
of illiterate people each year through state and local libraries. Services 
include tutoring, employment-oriented literacy services. Fnglish as a- 
second-languagc instruction, ami lechnolotiy -assisted projects. 

Twt) new centers are also supported by OF^KL the National Center on Adult 
Literacy, which will study the adult literacy population and the effectiveness 
of programs serving it: and the National Center oi Educational Quality of 
the Workforce, which will identify the educational requirements for work- 
related education, gauge the costs and lx*nefits of education and training, and 
interpret work force lifecycles. In addition, the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics plans to conduct a statistical survey in I W2 to assess the 
literacy of the adult population in the L^nited States. The data will be 
collected through household personal interviews in which respondents com- 
plete written exercises that assess their Flnglish. 

Other programs and initiatives supported by the U.S. government and 
private organizations are highlighted in this issue. 
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Resource Organizations 



Organizations and 
Associations 

AFL-CIO, Human Resources 
Development Institute 

HI5 16ih Street NW. 
WashiiigH)n. IX^ lixm 
{2{)2/(^^X-^9\2) 
j Program (^1ntaci: Jane Pines 

{ American Association of Adult and 
( ontinuing Kducation 

1112 16th Street NW. 
Washington. DC 2(KK)| 

Program Contact: Jiulith Koloski 
j f-Accutive l)irectt>r 

American Kihrarv AssiKjation 

I Ollice ol Library Outreach Ser\ ices 

■ SO luist Huron Street 

I Chicago. ILhOhl I 

; C^I2AM4 (^7Xi). ext. 45 ^) 

[Vograni Contact: Sib\l Moses 

I American Society for I rainin}* and 
Development 

\hM) Duke Street. Ho\ 1 44 > 

I Alexandria, VA 22^1^ 

\ (7().V6S3-SI(M)) 

Program Contact: Alicia KIcckles 
National AlTairs Representative 

Ass(KMation Tor ( ommunity-Kased 

I Kducation 

I ]m^ Vernon Street NW. 

\ Washington, IX^ 2<KK)9 

I (202/462/1.^3.^) 

i Program Contact: Chris /achariadis 

i l:\ecuti\e Dtrectt>r 

Business (^ouncii for KfTective 
j IJteracv 

I 1221 Avenue ot the Americas 
I 35th f-kM)r. Neu York. NY l<H)20 
I (212/512-2415) 

j Program Contact: Cuiil SpangenK^rg 
j Vice President and Operating Head 
Paul Juniio 

Senior Program Associate 

Onter Tor Applied Lin};uistics 

j I I IS 22iul Street NW. 

Washington, DC 2(HM7 
I (202/429-9292) 

Program Contact; CJ. Richard Fucker 

President 



Latibach Literacy Action 

1 320 Jamesville Avenue 

Syracuse, NY 13210 

(315/422^9121) 

Program Contaci. Peter Waiic 

Executive Director 

Literacy Network, Inc. 

475 Cleveland Avenue N.. Suite 2 1 I 
St. Paul. MN 55104 
(612/646^5070) 

Program Contact: Jackie Cooke 

Literacy Volunteers of America 

5795 Wide waters Parkway 
Syracuse. NY 13214 
(315/445-K(XK)) 

Program Contact: Helen B. Crouch 
Executive Director 



Federal Agencies 

Department o^ Labor 

200 Constitution Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20210 

■ Office of Work-Based Learning 
(202/535-0540) 

■ Office of Strategic Plannmg and 
Policy Development 
(202/535-0662) 

■ National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
(202/653-5671) 

Department of Kducation 

4(K) Maryland Avenue SW, 
Washington. DC 20202-7240 

■ Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (202/2 1^-2050) 

■ Division ot Higher Education and 
Learning (202/219^2243) 



■ Office of Bilmgual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs 
(202/732-5063) 

■ Office of V<Kational and Adult 
Education (202/732-2251) 

■ Division of Aduh Education and 
Literacy (202/732^-2270) 

Clearinghouses 

KRIC Clearinghouse on Adult, 
('areer« and Vocational Kducation 

\m) Kennv Road 
Columbus. OH 43210-1090 
{H(K)/X4X 4X15: 6l4/2<)2-43?3) 
Program Contact; Judy Wagner 
Assistant Director for Dissemmation 

Natioral Clearinghouse on Literacy 
Kducation 

I I IK 22d Street NW. 
Washington. DC 2(K)37 
(202/429 9292) 

Program Contact: David Spcncr 
I'scr Ser\ ices Coordmator 

(^earin(>house on Adult Kducation 
r.S. Department of Kducation 

4(K) Maryland Avenue SW. 
Mail Stop 7240. Room 44 
Washington, DC 20202-7240 
(202/732-2396) 

Program Contact: l ammv Ohngcr 
fiducation Program S|K'cialist 

National Clearinghouse for Rilingual 
Kducation 

in8 22d Street NW. 
Washington. DC 2(K)37 
(202/467 -0X67) 
Program Contact: Inlormalion 
Specialist Staff 
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separate monthly publication. 
Current hhhw to Journals in 
Ediu at ion. 

Reference Services Link You 
to Kducation Information 

AC(>:SS ERIC reference staff 
can answer questions about the 
ERIC System, its services and 
products, and hov to use them. 
They can refer you to the Clear- 
inghouses, which contain vast 
subject expertise in various fields 
of education. ACTESS ERIC 
provides directory assistance by 
consulting the ERIC reference 
and referral databases, as well as 
suggesting publications |x*rtaiM 
ing to your area of nileresL f-or 
example, callers can receive 
infonnation about: 

9 Free and Low-Cost Re- 
sources — Sysieniw ide publica- 
tions to help you understand and 
use ERIC, pubhcations pro\ idmg 
information about current educa 
tion-relaled issues and research, 
and publications produced by the 
ERIC Clearinghouses. 

■ ERIC Information Service 
Pro viders — { ) rg a n i / at i o n s t li a t 
provide computen/ed searches ol 
the ERIC database, have a si/able 
collection of ERIC microfiche, or 
subscribe to and collect ERIC 
publications. 

■ Education-Related Informa- 
tion Centers — Resource centers 
and other agencies that pro\ idc 
information in education-related 
areas. 

■ tlducation-Related Confer- 
ences — An entire year s listing of 
a w ide variety of international, 
national, state, regional, and local 
educa t i on - re I ated c( >n f e rence s . 

(lain entry to a world of 
education information. Call 
I^S(K)-L!SE-ERIC, Monday 
through E>iday. S:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. (eastern lime). Requests can 
also be made by w riting: 
ACCESS ERIC. I6(K) Research 
Boulevard, Rwkville. MD 20S.S() 
(FAX: 301-251-5212). 
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The following titles cover a range of issues on the 
Subject of literacy. Many of these titles are free: 
others are ai ailable for a fee. To order, contact the 
agencies listed 



Adult Literacy: Contexts and Challenges, 1990 

Rept^ris on the practice of and challenucs conlronlinu the 
adult literacy movcnicnt. Highlights literacy initiatives. 
(SI 3.50) International Rea ling Association (IRA). S(H) 
Barksdale Road, P.O. Box SI V). Newark. IM7I4 SI3^>. 

Adult Literacy Education: Program Evaluation 
and Learner Assessment, 1 9S9 

Provides inlonnation to shape the design ol evaluation, be- 
ginning with considerations ot adults as learners, concepts 
I't iiicracy, and cducati(Mial contexts, kienlilies resources 
for planning program ♦v aluations, (SS.75) ( enter on 
fuJucation and Training lor f^mploynient. Publications 
Office, 19(K) Kennv Road. Columbus. OH 43210 10^>0. 



Approaches to Teaching Literacy to LLP Adults, 

I9H9 

A bibliography ot articles and documents that present 
lechniques lor teaching LFP students. (Free) National 
C learinghouse on Literacy F:ducation (NCLF). Center for 
Applied Linguistics, I I IK 22d Street NW., Washington, 
DC 2{KI37. ' 

Beginning Literacy and Your Child, 1 990 

Discusses how parents can create a home environment that 
encourages literacy in their ch^dren. Includes a list of 
recommended readings for children and parents, (SI .75 ^ 
IRA. K(H) Barksdale KomI PX). Box HLV;, Newark, D\i 
hni4-Nl.V). 



Adult Literacy: Instructional Strategies, 19S9 

A bibliography. (Free) FRIC Ckaringnoiise on Reading 
and Communication Skills. Indiana t niversity. Smith Re^ 
search Center. Suite 150. 2K05 Fast lOth Street. 
BliH>mington. IN 47405-2.^73. 

Adult Literacy Issues: An Update 
(ERIC Digest No. K9), 1989 

Examines the appropriate focus for adult literai y ^^lucation. 
professionali/ation of the field, and progran^ e\aluai;on. 
(Free) ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Voca- 
tional F^ducation. Center on Education and Training lor 
Employment, Publications Office, I9(K) Kenny Road. 
Columbus. OH 432 10-1090. 

Adult Literacy: Overview, Programs, Research, 
1989 

A bibliography. (Free) ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading 
and Communication Skills, Indiana L^niversity. Smith 
Research Center. Suite 150, 2805 East lOth Street. 
BUK>mington, IN 47405^2373. 



Beginning To Read: Thinking and Learning 
About Print — A Summary, 1990 

Discusses how teachers can help children learn to read, 
Lses information from the fields of psychology, linguistics, 
and education to show that reading is a complex set of 
skills. (S5,50) IRA. m) Barksdale Road, P.O. Box 8139. 
Newark. DF 19714 8139. 

Computer-Assisted Instruction in Adult Literacy 

(Practice Application Brief), 19X8 

Summarizes research findings on computer-assisted ii.siruc^ 
tion (CAl) and provides guidelines for effective use of CAl 
to increase adult literacy levels. (Free) FRIC Clearinghouse 
on Adult. Career, and Vocational Education, Center on 
Fxlucation and Training for Employment. Publications 
Office. I9(K) Kenny Road. Columbus. OH 43210-1090. 

Computers and Opportunities for Literacy 
Development (ER\C Digest No. 54), 1989 

Explores ways sch(K)ls use computers and collaborative 
learning environments to help develop language and literacy 
skills in students who have difficulty with traditional 



teaching methods. (Free) ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban 
Education, Institute for Urban and Minority Education. 
Main Hall. Room 3(H). Bo> 40. 525 West l'2()th Street. 
New York. NY KKCT-W^S. 

Creating Readers and Writers, I ^^0 

Helps parents \\\w want to create a home environment 
that encourages literacy in their children. Includes a list ot 
recommended readings tor children and parents. (SI .75) 
IRA. 8(K) Barksdale Road. P.O. Box 81.39. Newark. I)K 
l«J7l4-SI.3g. 

C urriculum Guides for Adult ESL Literacy 
Programs, 

A bibliography ol articles and documents hijihliiihtMiii 
i curriculum materi^.N tor adult H.SL ltterac\ prtigianis. 
i (Eree) NCLE. Center lor .Applied Linguistics, 1 I IS 22d 
i Street NW.. Washimiton. DC 2(M)37. 

! 

i 

I Family and Intergenerational English 

\ Literacy, mo 

i 

i A biblioiiraphy ot aruclcs and docunicnls on a range ol 
! topics dealing wWh laniilx f jiglish literacv. (f ree) NCI. I.. 

Center for Applied languistics, 11 IS 22d Sireel NW .. 

Washitiiiton. DC 2iH)37. 

i 

I The Freirean Approach to AduU Literacy 
Education, 1*^90 

Explains, in a question and-answcr tomiat. the I reircan 
approach to adul: literacy education. (Ereei NCI. I:. 

i Center tor .Applied Linguistics. II IS 22d Street NW.. 

j Washington. DC Kmi . 

How Children Construct Literacy: Piagetian 
Perspectives, I WO 

Provides an international [vrspective about how chiklren 
learn to read: ieatures research and case studies from 
Spain. Italv. Bra/iK IsraeL and the I nited States. (SM.(H)) 
IRA. m) Barksdale Road. P (). Box KLW. Newark. Dl: 
|y7l4-SL3y. 

The Issue: Adult Literacy Assessment 
(ERIC Digest No. 45), 1989 

Examines the methods ot adult literacy assessment and 
highlights several programs that iPcorp<irate assessment. 
(Eree) ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communica- 
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tion Skills. Indiana Dniversiiv . Smith Research Center. 
Suite 150. 2X05 Kasi 10th Street, Blm^mincton. IN 

47405-2373. 

Library and Information Services for Literacy, I 

1990 ' I 

! 

An I-RIC bibliography on a theme of the IWI White | 

Mouse Conlerencc on Library and Intomiation Services. I 

f eatures dcKuments and journal articles on Ihc role ol i 

library and intormation services in developing and | 

expanding literacy at a"l levels, in an increasingly ! 

inlormation-oriented swieiy. (Free) ERIC Clearinghouse j 

on Infonnation Resources. Syracuse University. | 

030 Huntington Hall, Syracuse. NY 13244-2340. | 

i 

Library Literacy Programs: Analysis of i 
Funded Projects 1989, 1990 

Presents a s\ nopsis ot literac\ projects being c(Miducied 
h\ state and l(Kal public libraries under the Library 
Literacy Program. (S2.25, ISBN 065-(KMKM:1 V>) ! 
Su|XTinlendcnt ol Documents. (\PO. Washnigton, IX* 

20402-^325- 

Listening to Students' Voices: Educational 
Materials Written By and For LLP Adult \ 
Literacy Learners, 19S9 

i 

Sumniari/es the rationale tor an approach to teaching ^ 
literaL) using materials written b> *udents. Presents 
features ol a successful x^ritiiig and publishing program. ; 
program descriptions, and sources of published materials 
written by adult learners. <hree) NCLfi. C enter for 
Applied Linguistics. IMS 22d Street NW.. Washmgion. | 
l)C2(K)37. ^ i 

i 

Measures for A dult Literacy Programs, 1 990 | 

Describes in>truments that may be suuable for measuring 
outcomes of adult literacy programs. Hvaluates 63 
assessment mstruments. (S19.50) FiRIC Clearinghouse on 
Tesis. Measurements, and Evaluation. American Institutes 
for Research. Washington Research ( enter, 3 W3 K Street 
NW., Washington, DC 2(KK)7^3X^)3. 

New Policy Guidelines for Reading: 
Connecting Research and Practice, 1 989 

Challenges several widespread assumptions about 
effective reading instruction. Includes policy guidelines 
that can be used to evamatc reading programs. (SS.50 
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General Reading List (continued) 



nonmembers, S6..S() members) National Council ol 
Teachers of English. 1 1 1 1 Kenyon Road. I'rbana. II. 
61801. 

Reading Comprehension Instruction 
1 783- J 987: A Review of Trends and 
Research, 1990 

Presents a historical perspective on reading comprehen- 
sion instruction in the I'tiited States. (SI.V.SO) IRA. S(K) 
Barksdale Road. P.O. \io\ XK^M. Neuark. Dl. 
|y7l4-S|.^9. 

Remedial Reading for Elementary School 
Students, I9S9 

Prcscnls Icsscuis using games and aciiv ilics lo slinuilalc 
imagmaiion and develop reading skills and comprehen- 
sion ot sludcnls with reading dillicullics (SI2»5 plus 
S2.(H) postage and handling) KRIC Clearinghouse on 
Reading and C ommunication Skills, Indiana I'mv ersity. 
Smith Research Center. Suite 150. :s()5 Hast 1 0th Street. 
Bloomington JN 47405":37.^. 

Report to Congress on Defining Literacy and 
the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1 990 

Presents criteria tordefinmg literacy, and information 
about the h>92 National Adult Literacy Surve\, (F ree) 
Clearinghouse on Adult F'ducation and Literac\. Mar\ \\ 
Swit/er Building, 4{K) Marvland Avenue SW 
Washington. DC 20202 -7:40, 

Resource Guide to Family English Literacy, 
1990 

Includes program abstracts, curriculum guide titles, 
further reading, and family literacy organizations. (S2,00) 
NCLE, Center for Applied Linguistics, 1 1 IK 22d Street 
NW.. Washington. DC 2(K)37. 

Resource Cm aide to Newsletters of Interest in 
Adult ESL Literacy, 1990 

Lists newsletters that often include anicles about literacy 
education for limited-English-proficient adults and 



{{nglish-as-a second-language topics, (SI .(K)} NCLL, 
Center for Applied Linguistics, 1 1 IS 22d Street NV\ , 
Washington, DC 2(K)37, 

Resource Guide to Videotapes for Adult 
Literacy Trainers and Programs, 1990 

Lists videos available in the following categories: 
teacher training, adult HSL, adult literacy and basic 
skills, literacv promotion, and Spanish literacv, includes 
publishers and addresses. (S2.(MI) NCLL. Center f(^r 
Applied Linizuistics. I I IS 22ti Street NW.. Washington. 
DC 2(Ml.n, ' 

The Role of Native Language Literacy 
/'roj^ram.s (EIXVLE- 9(M)7), 1990 

Addresses ihe various factors innuencing the choice ot 
the native language-speaking vouth in adull literacv 
programs for limiled-linglish-prolicient adults, d ree) 
NCLL. (\Miter lor Applied Linguistics, I I IS 22il Street 
NW . Washington. DC 2(HM7/ 

The Role of Volunteer Tutors in Aduh ESL 
Literacy Programs, 1990 

A bibliographv ol dcKuments on topics pertaining to I^SL 
volunteer tutors. (iTcei NCLl:. Center lor Applied l in- 
guisiics, I IIS 22d Street NW., Washington. DC im^l . 

Supporting Emergent Literacy Among Young 
American Indian Students (EDO RC 90 }). 
1990 

Discusses the link between the development of listening 
comprehension and the emerging reading comprehension 
of voung Indian students. Suggests ways teachers can 
develop instructional routines that incorporate kKally 
prtKluced materials to enhance young students" emergent 
literacv. (I ree) HRIC/CRLSS. Appalachia K<lucational 
Laboratory. P.O. Box IMS. Charleston. WV 25325. 

Closed Captioned Television for Adult LEP 
Literacy Learners (HDO-LE-9{M)4). 1990 

Describes closed-captioned television (CCTV) and its 
educational use with the deaf. Because CC1 \^ has 



proven literacy benefits, it is being used in adult LEP 
literacy classnwms. Details uses, advantages, and 
disadvantages of this technology. (Free) NCLE. Center 
for Applied Linguistics, 1118 22d Street NW.. Washing- 
ton, DC 20037. 

Using Newspapers in the ESL Literacy 
Classroom {EDO-LE 90-021 1990 

Presents newspapers as inexpensive and conifxHling 
"textbooks" for adult literacy development. Describes 
activities for the classroom and details curricula and 
activities by newspaper publishers to promote literacy. 
(Free) NCLE. Center for Applied Linguistics. 1 1 18 i2d 
Street NW.. Washington, DC 2(X)37. 

Whole Language in Adult ESL Programs {in 

ERIC/CLL News Bulletin VoL 13. No, 2). 1990 

Discusses the underlying principles of whole language 
programs and shows how those principles operate in a 
tnixlel program. (Free) ERIC Clearinghouse on Lan- 
guages and Linguistics. 1118 22d Street NW.. 
Washington. DC 2(K)37. 

Women, Work, and Literacy (ERIC Digest 
Na 92), 1989 

Portrays the ex'ent of illiteracy among women, looks at 
the changing work force and its literacy needs, and 
describes a program model, developed by Wider Opportu 
nities for Women, to address this issue. I Free) ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Educa- 
tion, Center on Education and Training for Employment, 
Publications Office. 19(X) Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 
43210-1090, 

Workplace Competencies: The Need To 
Improve Literacy and Employment Readiness 

(Policy Perspectives series), 1990 

Points out that, despite national demands to improve the 
weak literacy skills of young adults, educators and 
policymakers lack the diverse types of data needed to 
make changes. (S2.2.S, ISBN 065-<XK)-(X)418^) Super- 
intendent of Documents, GPO, Washington. DC 
20402-9325- 

Workplace Literacy, 1990 

A bibliography of documents that examine the issues, in- 
cluding training, programs, and trends in workplace 



literacy. (Free) NCLE, Center for Applied Linguistics, 
1 1 18 22d Street NW., Washington. DC 20037, 

Workplace Literacy (Trends and Issues Alert). 
1990 

Summarizes trends and issues in workplace lilera :y and 
lists print resources and organizations, (Free) ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult. Career, and ViKaiional Educa- 
tion, Center on Eiducalion and Training for Employment, 
Publications Office. 1^(K) Kenny Road. Columbus, OH 
43210-10*^0. 

Workplace Literacy Annotated Bibliography, 

1990 

A bibliography of materials dealmg with workplace 
literacy. (Free) ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, 
and Vwaiional Education, Center on Education and 
Training for Emplovmenl, Publications Office. 19(K) 
Kenny Road, Columbus. OH 432ia--IWO. 

Workplace Literacy Programs (ERIC Dige>t 
No, 70), 1990 

F:\amines the need for workplace literacy, hovv it differs 
from general literacy, what literacy skills are needed for 
the workplace, patterns in practices and approaches, and 
resources for program development. (Free) ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Adult, Career, and V(Kational Education, 
Center on Education and Training for Employment, F^ubli- 
cations Office, 1 WO Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 
43210-1090. 

Workplace Literacy Programs: A New 
Business Basic (ERIC/ACVE Notes on 
Employment and Training), 1990 

Surveys the workplace literacy scene, illustrating program 
characteristics with some examples of existing programs. 
(Free) ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Voca- 
tional Education, Center on Education and Training for 
Employment. Publications Office, 1^00 Kenny Road, 
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Emergent Literacy: 

AN EARLY READING AND WRITING CONCEPT 



There are all kinds ot literacy 
Kxlay: adult literacy, 
workplace literacy, basic 
literacy, functional literacy, literacy as a 
synonym for language arts, and emer- 
gent literacy, among others. 

Kmergenl literacy refers to an increasing 
awareness of the print world and is 
usually associated with young learners 
observing am' experimenting with the 
reading and writing process. More 
important than the label is the attitude 
behind it. It is acceptable for learners to 
experiment, stumble, self-correct, and 
figure out gradually that print communi 
cates. Through reading and writing 
associations with adults, asking ques- 
tions about print, observing print in 
stories, and experimenting with writing, 
the learner gradually sees the relation- 
ship between the spoken and written 
word. Through this natural, emerging 
process the young learner gains the 
confidence needed to participate in the 
real world of print. 

In preschool, kindergarten, and first 
grade classrooms, all kinds of opportu- 
nities exist for children to experience 
print in their environment as well as in 
bo<:)ks. Read-along books, writing 
tables, and bulletin boards for display- 
ing dictated stories are examples oi ac- 
tivities that fit with the emergent 
literacy concept. These classroom 
activities are appropriate means for 
children to grow njMurally into print. 
Emergent literacy does not necessarily 
preclude fonnal instruction, A teacher 
may also teach the alphabet or sound- 
symbol correspondences while allowing 



by Carl B, Smith 



children the freedom to experiment with 
print-related activities. 

Tlie term emergent literacy conveys a 
different paradigm tor understanding 
h(^w children become print-saw y 
people. Instead of teaching only 
specific sequences ot letters, sounds, 
and high-trequency words, the idea is to 
also engage young children in meaning 
ful print-related activities. 

Holdaway ( h>7^) defines enierLcnt 
literacy as the natural reading and 
writing behaviors exhibited by young 
children before fonnal readi^ ^ and 
writing instruction begins; Ibr example, 
telling a story by looking at the pictures, 
writing a story in scribble* or copying 
the spellings dictated by adults. Holda- 
way further contends that the emergent 
literacy stage develops behaviors from a 
w ide range of natural language experi 
ences in a child s life — reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. As Mason 
( 1^84, p, 5 1 I ) says: . , early reading 
can be defined as the acquisition of con- 
cepts related to functionaL fonnal, and 
conventional strands of print." 

Most authors agree that the tnost 
successful early readers are those who 
are "pencil and paper kids" — children 
who have had contact with written 
materials in their home. Book handling 
and scribbling may begin earlier than 
the mastery of speech skills. Holdaway 
believes that book handling is a special 
type of language that begins early, 
before mastery of spoken skilk, and is 
spurred on by listening to bedtime 
stories. Roser ( 1987, p. 91 ) further em- 
phasizes the role of storybooks in the 



child's early extuTiences: "There seems 
to be an obvious, natural, and reciprtxal 
relationship between listening to 
literature and the opportunity, desire, 
and ability to read. ' 

Learning Through 
Trial and Error 

During these early literacy experiences 
children need to make meaning of print 
with little intrusion from adults, in 
nursery sch(K)l and preschool, for 
instance, children may leam from each 
other that there are relatitmships between 
the print in books and the visual symbols 
such as logos and advertisements that 
they see all around them. Those initial 
personal experiments will stimulate 
interest and understanding in the more 
formal aspects of reading and writing, 
i,e,, graphic symbols. 

Lundsteen ( 1986) found that exposure to 
books and personal exploration were 
more important to young children than 
malu^^aiion in their ability to make sense 
out of print. 

What do these theories and studies about 
emergent literacy mean for teachers? 
Mason ( I98S, p. 536) suggests . . 
preparation for reading is better ad- 
dressed with specific experiences that are 
more closely related to reading than to 
general cognitive and motor tasks/' 
In other words, handling b(K)ks, letter 
recognition, and simulated writing or 



Carl B. Smith is Director of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and 
Communication Skills. 
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scribble writing seem lo be more impor- 
tant in developing literacy skills than 
working on shape and color recognition 
or motor skills. 

It should not surprise us that adviKates 
of emergent literacy development 
suggest a close link between early 
experiences and the actual behavior ot 
reading a book. Just as children pretend 
or act out in their play many of the life 
adventures they observe in the adult 
world, so they will model their early 
literacy behavior on what they perceive 
adults doing with regard to reading and 
writing. 

Following this line of reasoning, then, 
preschool, kindergarten, and first grade 
teachers can do more than simply 
surround the children with books and 
other print materials. They can read 
aloud and encourage children to read 
aloud to each other. They can use tape 
recordings (and videotapes) in read- 
along b(X)k comers or centers, and ask 
children to use those same b(K>ks as ihcy 
read to one another. Teachers can write 
notes to parents and their students and 
ask them to write back. And through 
their experiences, teachers can expand 
children's understanding of specific 
spelling patterns and ietler sound 
relationships. In other words, teachers 
move children from their natural 
curiosity about print to more fonnali/ed 
reading skills. 

In these ways, children see reading and 
w riting as something people learn and 
use to communicate. Establishing the 
purposes for reading and writing may be 
as important as teaching any set of skills 
during this early reading, or emergent 
literacy, period. 
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For Your Informatton is a column to help you stay abreast of important FRIC 
System developments. It provides information about new programs, products 
and services from ERIC Clearinghouses and Suppon Components. 

New Audio Journal Promotes Family Literacy 

To get parents more involved in their children's schix>ling, the HRIC Clearint:. 
housj on Reading and Communication Skills offers an audio journal. Purem 
iwJC/u/Jn'n Jo^i^ctha^^ a read-along biK.klet with a cassette tape-, contains 
resources, helpful hints, and questions that parents frequently ask It helps 
promote family hieracy by encouraging parents lo do the following: 

■ Read and write with their children. 

■ Speak and listen to their children. 

■ Develop their own literacy skills. 

■ Strengthen communication m family relationships. 

The journal also provides home^hased educational activities that reinforce 
classroom instruction and promote student motivation and achievement All of 
this material is on the first section of the journal, on the first side of the audio- 
cassette, and IS directed at parents. The joumal's second section, the other side 
of the auduK-assette, is for parents and their children (ages 4 to 10) to read 
together. It includes three read-along stories with prereading and prewritmiz 
"""^ literature. For costs and ordering information, call or write the 
LKfC ( learmghouse on Reading and Communication Skills (see ERIC 
Directory in this issue). 

ACCESS ERIC Databases Available Through GTE 

ACCESS ERIC, in conjunction with GTE Education Services (GTE ES) is 
offering up^to-date research and referral databases to the education commu^ 
nity. The databases (described below) are available on a subscription basis to 
anyone with a PC and modem; 

■ Education-Related Infomialion Centers^Describes organizations provide 
ing information on education, including subjects covered, intended 
audiences, and contact people. 

■ ERIC Information Service Providcrs^Lists organizations throughout the 
world that provide ERIC System services and products. 

■ ERIC Calendar of Education^Related Conferences-Provides information 
on a wide variety of international, national, state, and regional educational 
conferences, including dates, conference sponsor and ct>ntaci, 
audience, and subjects covered. 

JairACcSrERIC subscribers. For further information. 
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Programs in 
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■ he literacy ot rural adults is 
H receiving renewed attention 
^^L. nationally. This Digest 
examines the stated goals of rural 
literacy programs and the types of 
programs that have been effective in the 
past. It includes the various definitions 
of literacy applied in effective rural 
literacy programs. It also examines the 
conditions that suppon — or limit — the 
widespread influence of effective 
programs in rural areas. Basic research 
about rural literacy is scanty. This 
Digest, however, synthesizes findings 
from the available literature to help 
inform both concemed practitioners 
and policymakers. 

Concern for adult literacy 
In rural areas 

The level of concern over adult literacy 
in rural areas varies with economic, 
social, and political changes. In the 
United States, policymakers express 
greatest concern when the need for 
economic development or recovery 
seems most pressing, as in the present 
rural economic crisis. 

Many policymakers believe high rates 
of adult literacy to be a condition of 



j rural economic development. Hence. 

I their concem logically addresses the 
literacy of citizens with the most visible 
need to improve their economic well- 
being— the pwr. In the United States, 
many poor citizens hve in remote rural 
communities. Moreover, throughout 
the world the rates of both poverty and 
n» adult illiteracy are highest in rural 
areas (for example. BehrstiKk, 1981 >. 

The goals of adult literacy 
programs in rural areas 

Knox ( 1987) reports that adult basic 
education — including instruction for 
improved literacy — serves one of four 
purposes. These purposes are: (I) 
promoting economic productivity, (2) 
stimulating political change. (3) 
increasing social equity, and (4) 
enhancing quality of life. In the United 
States, literacy efforts on behalf of rural 
citizens most frequently address the 
first of these purposes. 

Akenson ( 1984) develops this theme m 
his comparison of the Southeni 
Litera y Campaign (1910-1935) v^ith 
curre i efforts to promote literacy in 
the rural South. "Industrial efficiency'' 
was a prime concem of the earlier 



programs. Today, similar results are 
expected from programs to prepare 
rural workers for the "informatics age." 
Both efforts emphasize the improv ed 
productivity of rural economies 
(Akenson. 1^X4). 

Another goal of the literacy effon has 
been to support democratic political 
reform. The work of Brazilian educa- 
tor Paulo Freire with rural peasants best 
represents this approach. By helping 
peasants label both their anger and their 
dreams, literacy campaigns of this type 
help citizens define their own political 
destinies. In more highly developed 
nations, such efforts have also been 
propi^sed to address the needs of an 
emerging underclass (Aronowit/ & 
Giroux. m5l 

Closely related to the political aim of 
literacy work is the goal of promoting 
s(Kial equity. This goal confronts a 
particularly vexing challenge. Literacy 
workers have noted that the Nation's 
poorest citizens, whether rural or urban, 
are those least likely to participate in 
programs (Quigley, I WO), According 
to this view, literacy ef forts car, 
actually widen the gap between the 
*'haves" and the "have nots." 

Some writers note, however, that this 
e' ieot is rare: even the p<H)rest citizens 
pef some benefits when the literacy of 
their somewhat more fortunate neigh- 
iyMs improves. Cameron ( I9S7. p. 
175) reasons, "As programs prepare 
better qualified and motivated people 
for (Kcupational advancement, lower 
level jobs become available for less 
skilled or less experienced workers/' 

A final perspective on adult literacy, 
however, rejects the logic of both of 
these competing views. Supporters of 
this view (Kozol. see literacy as 

a worthy end in itself. They interpret 
literacy — like oral language^as the 
birthright of all humans, and they stress 
the role literacy plays in cultivating 
human potential They believe all 
political, economic, and scKial iin- 
provement depends on universal 
literacy. In rural areas, this view may 
have special meaning for postliteracy 
programs, discussed in the next section. 



Rural programs that 
address various 
types of adult literacy 

Literacy programs in rural areas vary 
with the definitions of literacy they 
adopt. Chall, Heron, and Hilfeny 
( 1MK7) identify three types of programs 
that define literacy m different ways. 
Volunteer programs vork mainly with 
tlliteratc adults. They serve adults 
whose reading achievement is below 
the fourth-grade level. Competency- 
based programs, on the other hand, 
work with adults who already have 
basic reading skills. These adults, 
hovvever, need more advanced aca- 
demic skills if thev are to become 
fwn tiimalh literate by modem 
standards. Competency-based pro- 
grams usually define literacy as the 
minimum skill required for a high 
sch(K)l diplonia or its equivalent. 

hingeret ( I^^H4, p. 23) describes 
pn>gi'anis of these first two types as 
"individually oriented programs/' She 
faults them for approaching adult 
illiteracy as deficits of individual 
persons. 'I hese programs, she claims, 
offer instruction that emphasizes 
reading skills in isolation from mean- 
ingful context. 

Fiolh Chall and Pingeret distinguish the 
tirst two types of programs from 
programs based in the community. 
Rather than valuing just one kind of 
learning, community-oriented programs 
help adults detemiine their own 
learning needs, based on the norms of 
their communities. These programs, 
the.cliMe, provide instruction that may 
or may not have an academic focus. 

A variety of postliteracy options helps 
sustain the ellectiveness of the three 
basic types of literacy programs. Post- 
literacy programs offer newly literate 
adults the chance to continue their 
education, practice new skills, and 
make positive changes in their lives. 

Such programs are extremely important 
for sustaining literacy gains in rural 
areas. They may be especially critical 
in rural areas when limited economies 
keep literate adults from applying their 
new skills in new jobs. If adult 
students can see literacy as worthy in 
itself, then they may be more likely to 



continue to maintain and develop their 
literacy, whatever the local economic 
situation. Hence, programs in rural 
areas with enduring economic problems 
might better view the development of 
literacy in temis of quality ol life. 

Effective rural literacy 
projects in the 
United States 

Among adult literacy programs in rural 
areas of the United States, some otfer a 
single service (Lucas. IMS,")). Alaska's 
Centralized C<^r respondent Stud\ 
HandhfXfk for Grades 1-12. lor 
example, provides the framework 
through which rural residents can 
complete correspondence course \\ork 
at no charge. Teleteacher, a telephone 
based system in Virginia, enables rural 
residents ro have access to academic 
assistance 24 hours a day. 

Other rural literacy programs, however, 
provide a variety of services (l.ucas, 
1^>S5). F or example, a program in 
Alabama uses a Ntate\vidc educational 
television network, learning centers, 
and home tutors. This plan offers three 
different ways to reach adults in rural 
areas. A weekend program in New 
Jersey offers a variety of counseling 
services, sponsors independent study 
projects, and administers subject area 
examinations. 

Some projects offer a wide range of 
services to large numbers of students 
(Lucas, 19S,S). Project Comniuni-Link. 
fof example, reaches 2ft selected rural 
communities in 14 western states. 
Communi-Link is a system that 
structures working relationships among 
a variety of organizations. It works to 
help rural communities improve the 
social and economic well-being of 
resicents through expandetl opportuni- 
ties for Adult Basic Education and 
GKD preparation. Two Pennsylvania 
projects — Regional Utilization of 
Resources to Aid Literacy (RURAL) 
and Grass Roots Alternative Diploma 
Study (GRADS) — are also examples of 
this approach. 

Finally, technology increases the 
potential to reach adults in rural areas. 
Literacy programs are developing ou? 
of'schwl strategies that use media to 
deliver instruction. These media 
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include films, newspapers, radios, 
records, audiotapes, various pericKli-^ 
cals, and sacellite broadcasts. In 
addition, some literacy and post- 
literacy programs have direct cies to 
business and industry, and others make 
use oi' resources available in 2- and 4- 
vear colleges (Chall ct al. 1987: Hone. 
'|984K 

Conditions that support— 
or limit— effective rural 
literacy programs 

Although effective programs exist, | 

their impact may be hmited in rural j 

areas. Some conditions limit the scope I 

and sometimes threaten the survival of j 

such programs. Inadequate funding | 

reduces the potential impact of literacy ^ 

efforts (Ko/oL 1 Thr funding that I 

does exist may be divided among a 1 

variety of agencies, all coiiipeting for a | 

share of it. This conipeiitior makes it ' 
diff icult for agencies to coordinate their 

efforts. i 

Moreover, the clear goal o\ many rural 
literacy programs — improving rural 
economies — poses a ptMential threat to 
even the most effective programs. 
Despite their goals, these programs ; 
nonetheless tend to define their success | 
in temis of increased literacy, not 
economic improvement. Iftheadvcr- | 
tised economic benefits fail to develop. ! 
these programs can lose the support of i 
external funding sourccN. 

Despite these problems, houevcr. rural 
literacy programs manuge to persist and 
to succeed. Successful programs share 
certain common features. According to 
Hone ( 1984), effective programs 
address local needs, satisfy the expecta- 
tions of their clients, entail cooperation 
among agencies, and promote program 
benefits in clear language. Ko/ol 
( 1985) highlights one additional source 
of success. Involving comtiiunity 
members in the development, promo- 
tion, and evaluation of literacy pro- 
grams gives rural residents a stake in 
making these programs work. 
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Reproducible Articles Offer 
Parents Useful Facts in 
Spanish and English 

Would your >chool or orgaiii/;ilion like to rcacli parenls more cIlcclivclN 
v^ilh easx-to-read inloniialion ahoal iniporiani issues in cduLalion * Is 
gelling cops for \our school or ilisirici nc\A skttor soniciinies more ol a ehal- 
lengc ihan you'd like it lo be? 

It parental nnolvetnent is one ol >our lop priormes. \i)u'll \^ani to order the 
articles tor parents Irom the I RIC Clearinghouse on Rural Hducation ami 
Small Schools, [ulucators and conuiiunit\ organi/vitions have used the 
articles: 

❖ In class, school, district newsletters, and report cards. 

❖ f or handouts at FVA and f'l () meetings and lor parent conlercnces. 

❖ f'or distrihution in pubhc vAailing nH)ms at doctors' ottices. post t>tliccs, 
and health departments 

<♦ As reachngs in pareiH inlormaiion or irviining courses. 

❖ In school handbooks, orientation materials tor parents ot incoming 
students, and teacher iiiservice packets, 

❖ In school calendars. 

These articles are re;id\ tor reproduction m \our pubhcations no i\pesei^ 
ting or reke\ ing is necessary. IMlis, the articles are available in Spanish as 
well as F'jiglish. So it your school or district serves a large population o\ 
Hispanic students, these articles uill t. !p >ou reach Spanish speaking 
parents. 

Written at a seventh-grade reading level, the articles summari/e what 
researchers and practitioners ha\ e learned about lopics imporlanl U parenls. 
Originally prepared lor rural newspapers as tiller, ihe 12 anicles Ih^.e been 
given high marks b\ both editors and readers. 

Selected tides include. 

❖ Wliv Bother; Aren'l Wc Too Poor I o Send the Kids lo Col lege.' 

❖ Who Says Math Is lor Bo\s? 

❖ Shouldn't We Lx\i\e Schooling to the Prolessionals.' 

❖ Aren't Big Schools Better Than Small Schools? 



For more Utks or to order, caU User Servfcxs at 1-1^^ 

(1 m 3ii M W toWcttVhritoia). BewretoMiy wlielheryou 

want the EngKJs or btUngnal packet 
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ERIC Digests, short Rpam OB 
cunent topics of iuetesi to 
educators, review md iyafteiiie 
infomudon usdul to bwqr pncti' 
tionen. Digests, wUch are fMK 
duced by tfie 16 EMC Ckarng'* 
houses, inchide brief taMiogn- 
{rfiiesofrecattiiiMleriiit. Moie 
than 470 ftril4ext O^BMlft«m 
cunemly avitiUble otaHim id Men 
through DIALOG. Itee DtpHii 
are availaltefkanollMritiyEbw 
services as well, indiM^ tlie 
GTE Educatxm Htttm^fkm 
Digests wiU be ad d e d ii| Ae oiifiMi . 
file as they are.|itilM«l»|i^..>''::::: 
appfQximiieiy IfiODiiMiiiit? 
annuaUy. R)ri«fb|iiMl^.lp|^ 
to access ERIC D^psMi Oirae . 
(EDO) caU DIAIjOO MonMllM 
Services at (800) 334-2564 or caU 
ACCESSERIC. 



I 



Information Alerts, wlddi aw 
listings of documents and johnhtl 
articles thitt have leoeMdy lina 
entered into the ERIC dattlMSe, 
are available (torn die ERIC Ctev- 
inghouse on Uibtn EdacaHm. 
Use these free resources to help 
you keep track of what's new aa 
the following topics in eduo^on: 

■ School Site-Based Manage- 
ment (#21) 

■ National and Sttte Statiatks: 
Black and Hi^Nnic Etemen- 
tary and Secondary Studems 

(#22) 

■ Multicultural E<hicati(M and 
Academic A«^iieveimni <A23i) 

■ Educating Poor difldien: : 
Services and Vrnfiunto 
Increase Mily btv^tvament 
and Support (1^) 

To order InfonnAioo Akm, 
contact the ERIC Claai fag i iotiia 
on UrfaM EihicatkMi (see 0tlC 
Directory in dtis issue). 
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This column features new publications produced by the tRIC Clcarinyhouses and the OlYice ol Educational Research and 
Improvement, as well as resources recentls abstracted for the ERIC database. Title, author, availability, cost, order 
number, and a brief description are provided to help you easily IcK'aie these resources through HRIC, 

When ordering directly trom an f^RlC Clearinghouse, please note that only single copies of free items are available; 
however, you may duplicate these materials. To expedite handling of your order, please refer to the order number Of 
provided) as well as the title, if a publication is for sale, the price is listed at the end of the availability entry. Make your 
check or money order payable to the organization receiving your order. ERIC d(Kument (ED) numbers are provided, 
when available, for readers who w ish to order microfiche or paper copy from the ERIC DcKument Reprcxiuction Scr\ ice. 



For readers interested in other educanon titles, the Cuiuloi; ERIC Clcann\^h{nisv Puhla adons is a comprehensive listing 
of free and low cost education materials pnnluced by the Clearinghouses and support Components. To order the Caralo\^ 
send a check or monev order lor SH.(K) lo ACCESS ERIC. K\ 16(K) Research Boulevard, RcK'kville, MD 20850. 



dult, Career, and Vocational 
Education 



Learning and Reality: Reflections on Trends in 
Adult Learning, 1990 

ED 3 663 

Robert A. Fellen/ and Gars J. Conti 

Availability: Publications Office. Box F, (Vnicr on Fuluca- 
lion and Training tor Emplo\meiit. I9(K) Keniu Road, 
Columbus. OH 432 10- l(K>O^S5.2.S). 

Identifies and review s trends in adult learning, among tliem: 
changing concepts of intelligence: assessment ol learning 
style; metacognition. memory, and motivation: learning in 
the s(K'ial environment; and participatory research. 

Adults With Learning Disabilities: An Overview for 
the Adult Educator, 1 990 

ED 31,^ 664 

Jovita M. Ross-Gordon 

Availability: Center on Education and I raming for Emplos 
ment (S7.(K)). 

Stresses that assessment of leamin^' disabled adults should 
recognize their strengths and needs as adults. Provides 
guidelines for selecting appropriate diagnostic instruments. 
Describes intervention approaches that use principles of 
adult learning, Recommends policy and research that 
emphasizes a comprehensive, holistic approach that consid- 
ers the adult with leaming disabilities as a critical contribu- 
tor to problem resoluiion, 

School'tO'Work Transition for At-Risk Youth, 1990 
ED 315 666 
Sheila H. Eeichtner 

Availability: Center on Education and Training for 
Employment (SS.75). 



Describes the transition process and identifies a number 
ot program and service harriers that ccmipound the 
s(Kietal barriers faced by at-risk youth. Includes 
recommendations for training case management person- 
nel, pnniding systematic and comprehensive services, 
and developing a computerized management system. 



ounseling and Personnel 
Servioes 



Comprehensive Guidance Programs That Work, 

1990 

ED 314 660 
Noniian C. Gysbers 

Availability: ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and 
Personnel Services. University of Michigan, School of 
Education, R<K)m 2I0H. 610 East Universiiy Street, Ann 
Arbor, Ml 4X1(K>-^1259 (S1S.9S). 

IX'scribes successlul comprehensive guidance programs 
m eighi school sellings in six stales. Includes practical 
suggestions and advice on ways to bring about change in 
K - 12 school guidance programs. Draws upon experi- 
ences of counseling professionals who have successfully 
implemented these model counseling programs, 

Elementary School Counseling in a Changing 
World, 1990 
ED3I5 6K4 

F>win R. Gerler, Jr., Joseph C. Ciechalski, and Larry D. 
Parker, editors 

Availability; ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and 
Personnel Services (S26.95|. 

Increases awareness of the cultural and swial issues that 
face children and their counselors. It draws attention to 
environmental factors that impinge on both leaching and 



counseling Icchniqucs, and encourages counselors lo re 
examine Iheir roles and inierveniions for the 1 WOs 

Invitational I. earning for C ounseling and 
Development. IWO 

HD.M4 708 

William W. Purkey and John J. Schmidi 
Availabililv: KRIC Clearmghouse on Counschng and 
Personnel Services (SI 6.93). 

Explains how inlegranng the prmciples ot m\ national 
learning into guidance programs was a positive lorce lor 
change m seven school settings. 

The Teacher Advisor Program: An Innovative 
Approach to School Guidance, 1 WO 

KD .^16 791 

Robert D. Myrick and l.intla S. Myrick 

AvailabilitN: HRIC Clearinghouse on Counseling aiul 

Personnel ServiLCs ($16.95). 

Otters a description ol successlul teaclier ad\ isor pro 
grams and rejioris writlL-n b> practitioners who ha\e 
successfully implemented them. Describes six programs 
that creatively meet the developmental needs ol' middle 
and high school students. These programs provide 
studenls with a friendly adult in the school uho knovvs 
and cares about them. 



dueatlonal Management 



The Collaborative School: A Work Environment 

for Effective Instruction, 1990 

KD3I69IK 

Sluart C. Smith and James J, SccMt 
Availability: Publication Sales. fiRIC Clearinghouse on 
Hducalional Managemenl. Cniversity of Oregon. I7S7 
Agate Street. Hugene. OR 97403-. s:()7 iSS.(K) plus S2.50 
handling charge). 

Defines the collaborative school and describes a \ariet> of 
practices and programs already being used by schools. 
Show s hovv collaborative practices can be intr(Kluced in 
schools with resources currently available in most school 
districts. 

A Consumer* s Guide to School Improvement, 1 WO 

ED313S(K) 
Geoffrey t:. Mills 

Availability: Publication Sales. HRIC Clearinghouse on 
Educational Management ($6JK). S2.50 postage and 
handling on billed orders). 

Synthesizes current literature on school improvement and 
educational change. Provides an overview of five schcwl 



imprinement models, with practical suggestions lor 
improving instructional programs. 

School Leadership: Reflections on Practice by 
C alifornia's Instructional Leaders, 1990 
Linda J. Nelson 

.Availabilitv : Ear West l.aboralorv for L.ducalional Re 
search and Developmcnl, IX?.S l olsom Street. San I ran 
CISCO. (\\ 94103 (SIS.(M)). 

Presents an inside view ol school nianagenicnl llirougii 
the experietice ot some 40 principals, vicl principals, 
district level atlniinisirators. and other uistructional 
leaders. 

I)es ig n ing Program s for .\e w Teach ers : Th e 
C alifornia Experience, \^>^H) 
\.A 021 SSO 

Ann 1. Morev and Diane S. Murphv, editors 
Availabilitv: I ar West Laboratory lor lulucational Kc 
search and Development iSI3 50). 

Server as a {oo\ lor those planning ami iniplementing 
programs to assist new teachers. Describes concepts and 
alternative approaches to iiev\ teacher support and asscss- 
inent. Hii!hlii:his new teacher projects. 

Working Together: The Collaborative Style of 
Bargaining, 1990 
ISBN 0 S6,S5: 103 4 

Stuart (\ Smith. Diana Ball, and Demcln Lioniis 
Availabilitv: Publication Sales, IIRIC Cleannghniisc on 
[ ducational Managemenl (S6.75), 

Rcfxirts o!\ how collaborative procethires actuallv work in 
those districts that are using them and offers guidelines lo 
school boards, adnnnistrators. and teacher unions that 
NAould like to adopt a collaborative process. 



lementary and Early Childhood 
Education 



The C ase for Mixed-Age Ctrouping in Early 
Education, 1990 
PSOIX S94 

Lilian Ci. Kat/. Demetia Fivangelou. and Jeanettc Allison 
Manman 

Availability: National AsscKiation for the Education of 
Young Children. IH.^4 Connecticut Avenue NW.. 
Washington. DC 2(KK)9-57K6 (S6.00). 

Describes the effects of mixed-age grouping on young 
children's scKial and cognitive development in schot)ls 
and child care centers. Discusses peer tutoring and coop- 



erative learning as two strategies for implementing mixed* 
age grouping. 

ERICIEECE Digests Related to the Education and 
Care of Children From Birth Through 12 Years of 
Age, 1990 
PS 018 846 

Availabilily: ERIC Clearinghouse on tlemeniar\ and 
Early Childhotxl Education. University of Illinois, College 
of Education. 805 W. Pennsylvania Avenue, Urbana, IL 
61801-4897 (S6.95 plus Sl.M) postage and handling). 

Includes 28 ERIC Digests prepared between 1986 and 
1989 that cover such topics as infant day care, the 
escalating kindergarten curriculum, mixed-age groups, 
and parent involvement in schools. 



andicapped and Gifted Children 



College Planning for Gifted Students, 1 989 

ED 307 768 
Sandra L. Berger 

Availability: ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and 
Gifted Children. Council tor Exceptional Children, 1920 
Association Drive. Resion. VA 220^1 (SIS. 50). 

Describes how to create a 6 year plan that gu.des the 
gifted student through critical choices based on personal 
goals, values, and learning. Based on research, extensive 
telephone interviews w ith do/ens of key educators, and 
personal experience, the treatise has distilled the essence 
of what has to be done to create the best match between 
student and educational experience. F^resents the charac 
tcristics of gifted learners in a new conceptual matrix that 
offers useful perspectives on the dynamics of how gifted 
students think and behave. Provides specific siiggesiKUis 
for working with students' sivcial needs. 

A Practical Guide to Counseling the Gifted in a 

School Setting, revised edition, 1989 

P268 

Joyce VanTassel-Baska, editor 

Availability: ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and 
Gifted Children (SI 2.50). 

A useful reference for personnel in gifted programs who 
do not have training in counseling and guidance. Written 
from the perspective that counseling is an indispensable 
component in educating gifted children. 

Standards for Programs Involving the Gifted and 
Talented, 1989 
ED 315 924 

Availability: ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and 
Gifted Children ($6.25). 



Describes characteristics that should be found, at the 
minimum, in all programs for ablj learners. Contains 
sections on assessment for identification, program design, 
curriculum design, and professional development. 



igher Education 



Affirmative Rhetoric^ Negative Action: African- 
American and Hispanic Faculty at Predominantly 
White Institutions, 1989 
ED 317 1(H) 

William Harvey and Valora Washington 
AvailabililN: ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Fulucalion. 
The George Washington University. One Dupont Circle 
NW,. Suite 630, Washington, DC 2(K)36-I 1X3 (SLS.(K)). 

Analyzes affinnalive action theory and practice tor 
Alrican-American and Hispanic faculty in predimiinanlK 
white 4 year institutions of higher education. Exan.ines 
the history of affirmative action, supply and demand 
issues, institutional approaches to alfimiali\ e action, 
f actors outside of the academy that affect faculty emplo\ 
ment, and case studies of effective practices or new 
initiatives. 

The Challenge of Diversity: Involvement or 
Alienation in the Academy, 1989 
ED 3 14 987 
Daryl G. Smith 

A\ailabilit\ : Clearinghouse on Higher Education 

<SI5.(K)i. 

Discusses the increasing diversification of students in 
higher education as a result of changmg demographics 
and a \ ariety of other social and economic shifts. Pres- 
ents higher education issues related to the capacity of in- 
stitutions to function in a pluralistic environment. 



nformation Resources 



Distance Education and the Changing Role of the 
Library Media Specialist, 19S9 
IR 0^3 316 
Michael A. Burke 

Availabilit) Information Resources Publications, 
Svracuse Uinversitv. 030 Huntington HalL !50 Marshall 
Street. Syracuse. NY 13241-2340 (S5.(K) plus S) .30 
shipping and handling). 

Presents an overview of the status of telecommunications- 
based distance education at ihe K-12 level. Describes 
how the school library media specialist can facilitate in- 
structional programs delivered via various technologies. 
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Discusses curreni applications of distance education 
technology and its use to meet the changing needs ol' 
elemcniaiA and secondary school students and stall. 



unior Colleges 



Alternative Funding Sources: New Directions for 
Community Colleges (Number 6S), 
A. Arnold and J. L. Catan/aro 

Availability: Jossey-Bass. Inc.. Publishers, 350 Sansomc 
Street, SanFrancisco, CA ^MlOl (SI4.93). 

Presents a series of descriptive essays on the most suc- 
cessful alternative funding ventures. Indicates where and 
how new ventures have aided 2 year colleges and pro- 
vides examples lor other institutions. 

Perspectives on Student Development: \ew 
Directions for Community Colleges (Number 67}, 

i 1989 

I KD3I()S:^> 

! William 1.. Decgan and Ferrv O'Banion, editors 
Availability: Jossex-Bass, Inc.. Publishers (S14.M.S). 

I Kxamines ke\ issues that have cpu-rged in the conccptu 

i ali/ation, management, and rolev of student ser\ ices pri>- 

] tessionals. Suggests paths of action for the decade ahead 

I in res|>onse to the issues and challenges lacing student 

j services administrators. 

I 

i 

i 

Using Student Tracking Systems affectively: New 
Direaions for Community C olleges (Number 6f>), 
1989 

ED 307 925 

H. Trudy Bers. editor 

Availability: Josse\ Bass. Inc.. Publishers (S14.M5;, 

Kxamines the implementation of student tracking systems 
in the community college. H\f)lores issues related to 
monitoring the tlow of community college students. 



anguages and Linguistics 



Pigeon-Birds and Rhyming Words: The Role of 
Parents in Language Learning, 1990 
ISBN 0-13-662875-3 
Naomi Baron 

Availability: Prentice Hall Regents, Mail Order Process 
ing, 2(H) Old Tappan Road, Old Tappan, NJ 07675 
($18.{K)), 

Kxplores the role adults play in helping to shape 
children's emerging language, focusing on the period 



from birth to about age 4. Examines how the many facets 
of human language— conversation, sound, meaning, and 
grammar — grow out of scxial context. Directed primarily 
at parents and teachers. 

Language Aptitude Reconsidered, 1990 
ISBN 0-13 521. 

Thomas S. Parry and Charles W . Stansfield. editors 
Availability: Prentice Hall Regents (S17, 33). 

Presents a collection of papers that discuss ihe Modern 
Language Aptitude Test and tnher predictive measures as 
well as the role of affective factors, cognitive st\^es. 
learning strategies, personality and brain hemisphericity. 



eading and Communication 
. Skills 



C omputers in English/Language Arts, 1990 

i:i)316SSl 

Sharon Sorenson 

A\ailabilit\: liRIC Clearinghouse on Reading iind Com- 
nuinicalion Skills. Indiana I niversit) , Smith Research 
(Vnter. 2H05 Fast 10th Street. Suite 1.^0, Blo(mniigton, IN 

4740H-..:373 (S^>.95). 

Provides guides and lesson ideas ♦or incorporating con:pui 
ers mto the elementary language arts and high school 
f jiglish classroom. Covers classrooni management, 
teacher-student conferences, word-processing skills, 
collaborate e learning, and remedial insiruction. 

Language Arts for Ciifted Middle School Students, 

1990 

T07 

Susan J. Davis and Jerry L. Johns 

Availability: F:R1C Clearinghouse on kcadnig and ( om- 
munication Skills 

F'rovides lesson ideas for gifted students in a variety of 
language arts areas, including communication skills, litcra 
lure, mass media, reading motivation, thinking skills, and 
writing projects. Features an aclivities chart, user s guide, 
and an annotated bibliography. 

Literature-Based Reading: Children's Books and 
Activities To Enrich the K-S Curriculum, 1990 
ISBN 0-KM774-562-0 

Mildred Knight Laughlin and Claudia Lisman Swisher 
Availability: Oryx Press, 404 1 N. Central Avenue, 7th 
Fl(H)r, Phwnix. AZ S3012 (S2^.95). 

Provides practical information on enhancing early educa- 
tion reading programs, includes student objectives \\n 



ocial Studies/Social Science 
'Education 



each reading concept and lists recommended annotated 
children's works and suggested teacher-directed activities. 



ural Education and Small 
Schools 



Directory of Organizations and Programs in Rural 
Education, 1990 
RC 01 7 657 

Availability: ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and 
Small Schools. Appalachia Educational Laboratory. 1031 
Quarrier Slfcet. P.O. Box 1 Charleston, WV 
25.^25 l.UX(S6.50). 

Updates and greatly expands the l^>S6 Directory, Helps 
practitioners, policymakers, and researchers who need 
convenient, up-to-date access to resources in rural 
education. 



cience, Mathematics, and 
Environmental Education 



Information Technology and Science Education: 
I98H AETS Yearbook, m9 

HD.^07 1 14 
James D. Ellis 

Availability: ERIC Clearinghouse lor Science, Mathemat^ 
ics, and Environmenla! Education. Ohio State I nivcrsity. 
12(HS Chambers Road, Room 310, Columbus, OH 
43212-1792 (S12.50). 

Considers the application ol inlonnation technology to 
science teaching, research on educational computing, and 
teacher training: and implications tor school staff, curricu 
!um developers, and science educators. Examines the 
overlap of infomuition technology and science education 
and the relationship IxMween the two. Discusses how to 
improve the use of information technology by teachers at,d 
students m science classrooms 

Trends and Issues in Mathematics Education, 1 9S9 

SE 050 563 

Robert W. Howe and staff 

Availability: ERIC Clearinghouse for Science. Mathemat- 
ics, and Environmental E^ducaiion ($H.50). 

Compiles and summarizes trends and issues related to 
K-12 mathematics education. Emphasizes concerns 
related to cuniculum and instruction. 



A Guide to Resources in Law-Related Education, 

1990 

ED3I6 4K9 

Robert S. Leming and Lucinda J. Peach 
.Availability: ERIC Clearinghouse tor ScKial Studies/ 
S(Kial Science Education, Indiana University, 2S05 E. 
Tcmh Street, BIwmington. IN 27405 (S6.(K)plus SI.(K) 
shipping and handling), 

Provides an annotated list of tnalerials and resources for 
teachers and curriculum specialists. Includes an essay 
delining lavs -related education and describmg its place ni 
the curriculum. 

Writing Across the Social Studies Curriculum, 

1990 

ED 3()S 550 
Roger Sensenbaugh 

Availability: ERIC Clcarinj!house lor Social Studies/ 
ScKia! Science lulucation lSI2»5 plus S1.<K) shipping and 
handling). 

Presents lesson plans on wntini! activities tor grades 7-12 
siKial studies classes. 



eacher Education 



C ollaboration: Building Common Agendas, I WO 

10 

Henrietta S. Schwartz, editor 

Availability: ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher E^ducation, 
American Association of Colleges lor Teacher Education, 
One Dupont Circle NW., Suite 610. Washington, IX 
2(K)36-24I2 ($20.(K)). 

Analyzes the inner v\ Migs of colluboration initiatives 
and discusses success programs. Considers the nature 
of collaboration, policies and prcKcdures. leadership, 
communication styles, and context variables. Emphasizes 
research, theory, and practice 

Reading Between the Lines: Teachers and Their 
Racial/Ethnic Cultures, 1990 
1 1 

Mary E. DibAorth 

Availability: ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 
(S20.(M)). 

r3e*cribes diflerences in background, motivation, and 
experience among teachers of various racial/ethnic 



groups; identifies gaps in the research liieraiure: and 
suggests more effective approaches to recruitment etforts. 

Roles and Authority of States in Policies for 

Teachers and Teaching, IWO 

2 

Marilyn H. Scannell 

Availabihtv: RRIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 
($12,(X)). 

Discusses the role of the stale in educational policyniak- 
ing with regard to teachers and teaching as well as the 
dramatic changes in the past decade. Explores the 
implications of this trend on teacher education 
practitioners. 

Teacher Rewards and Incentives^ 1 9^0 

3 

Mary E. Di I worth 

Availability: l:RIC Clearmghouse on Tca^^hcr lulucation 
(SI 2.00). 

Examines the differences in preferences tor rewards and 
incentives for perst>ns of different n^cial/ethnic back- 
grounds entering the teaching profession. 

Teachers' Subject Matter Knowledge, 1 990 
I 

Mary M. Kennedy 

Availability: ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 
(S12.(X)). 

Discusses the issue of teachers* knowledge. Explores 
four questions in depth: Why is the issue of teachers' 
knowledge of subject matter in question .* What subject 
matter know ledge do teachers need .* Does subject spccilic 
pedagogy exist.* What policies address teachers' subject 
mailer know ledge? 



ests, Measurement, and 
Evaluation 



Issues in College Placement, 1990 
P-105 

John R. Hills. Thomas M, Hirsch. and Raja G. Subhiyah 
Availability: ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measure- 
ment, and Evaluation, American Institutes for Research, 
*. ashington Research Center, 3333 K Street NW.. Wash- 
ington, EX 20fK)7 ($12.50). 

Discusses a variety of issues in he placement of entering 
students into either college or precollege institutions in 
communications (including reading, writing, and English) 
and mathematics. 



Issues in Statewide Reading Assessment, 1990 
Peter Afflerbach 

Availability: ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measure- 
ment, and Evaluation ($19.50). 

Provides state-by-slate descriptions and papers outlining 
key issues in reading assessment. Explores the appropri- 
ate uses of statew ide reading assessment data, discusses 
new ways that some slates are conducting reading 
assessment, and suggests alternative and complementary 
forms of reading assessment. 

Legal Issues in Testing, 1990 
P-104 

Ruth Axman Chi Ids 

Availabilil>: ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measure 
nient, and Evaluation (S3. 00). 

Describes 10 legal cases and the law dealing \\ \\h issues 
of test validitv and use. 



rban Education 



The Home and School Experience of At-Risk 
Youih: An Annotated Bibliography of Research 
Studies, 19S9 
ED315 4S6 

Janine Bempechat and Seth D. F\)llak 
Availability: ERIC Clearinghouse (mi Trban E.ducalion. 
Teachers College. Columbia University, Institute for 
I'rban and Minority Education, Main Hall, Room 300, 
Box 40, 525 WY^sl "l20th Street. New York, NY 
!(H)27-999K (S3.0()). 

Co\ers more than 30 important studies. Annotations 
include research descriptions of the studs , methodology, 
and findings. 

Language Diversity and Writing Instruction, 1990 
ED 274 996 

Marcia Parr and Harvey Daniels 

Availability: ERIC Clearinghouse on I'rban Education 

(SS.75). 

Presents a theoretical framework and some practical sug- 
gestions :o help educators improve the teaching of high 
sch(K)l students who speak nonstandard English dialects. 
Includes a brief background on the problem of writing in 
American schtwls, with special focus on the present 
writing achievement of nonstandard, dialect-speaking 
students. Reviews research on language variation, 
emphasizing factors related to the acqui sition of literacy. 
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What Do Employers Want in Entry-Level Workers? 
An Assessment of the Evidence, 1 9W 

ED 308 279 
Gary Natriello 

Availability; ERIC Clearinjihouse on L'rban Education 
(S3.{X)). 

Reviews 14 major studies on t:ic needs ot employers tor 
entry- level workers; includes sujijiestions tor hijih school 
curriculum changes to help students develop most desired 
skills. 



ff ice of Educational Research 
and improvement 



America's Challenge: Accelerating Academic 
Achievement, 1990 

Ina B. S. Mullis. Eugene H. Owen, and (larrs W. Phillips 
Availabilitv: NAEI\ l>(). Box t^l\i), Princelon. NJ 
()X34Mi710(S12.(K>). 

Summarizes 20 years ot National Assessment ot Ixluca 
tional Progress Hndings. 

Beginning To Read: Thinking and Teaming About 
Print— A Summary, 1990 
Marilyn Jager Adams 

Availability; Center lor the .Study ot Reading, I niversity 
of Illinois, P.O, Box 2276. Station A, Champaign. IL 
61X23-2276 iS5.(K)). 

Identities predictors ot reading success. F'oinis out thj 
importance of reading aloud to children to build the 
knowledge and skills required tor learning to read. 
Directed at teachers, administrators, and others involved 
with the education of \oung children. 

Dropout Rates f . the U.S., Annual Report to 

Congress, 1990 

ISBN ()65^KKMKI-424^ I 

Phillip Kaufman and Mary Prase 

Availability; Superintendent of Documents. C.S. (iovern^ 
ment Printing Office (GPO). Washington, DC 20402 
($4.2.M. 

Presents data tor 19S9 on high school dropouts and reten- 
tion rates. Examines high school com(>elition and 
graduation rates. 



NETS: 88, A Profde of the American Eighth 

Grader, 1990 

ISBN ()6fi-4)(KMKM04-f> 

Anne Hafner, Steven Ingels, Barbara Schneider, and 
David Stevenson 
Availability: GPO(S9.(H)). 

Presents the tirst report ot a national longitudinal study 
protiling 25,(K)0 I9HS eighth graders. The survey will 
follow the same students every 2 years through college 
and beyond to learn more about their progress through 
sch(K)L their aspirations, employment, and tactors thai 
affect their ability to complete their education. 

Policy Perspectives series: 

Accountability: Implications for State and Local 

Policymakers, 1990 

ISBN ()65-(HHMHM17 S (HC 3iS S04) 

Michael W. Kirst 

Availability: C1P{)<S3.2Sk 

[•Aamines six accouniabiliiv strategies and argues that 
lhe\ work best when used in combinations adapted to 
l(K'al and state needs. 

Increasing Achievement of At-Risk Students at 

Each Grade Level, 1990 

ISBN 065^KKMHMlf>^)(HD .^!S 

James M. McPariland and Robert l\ Slavin 

Availability: CiPO (S2.(K)). 

Kooks at how schools respond to at-risk students and 
strategies for refonn. 

Excellence in Early Childhood Education: 
Defining Characteristics and Next-Decade 
Strategies, 1990 

ISBN 065-(KKMK)4l5- I (liD V.H ?)H0) 
Sharon L. Kagan 
Availability: GPO(SI.75). 

ftxamines American early childhood education and otters 
strategies for achieving excellence in early care and 
education. 



pril 

National Head Start Association 
Annual Training Conference (18th): 
Head Start: The Nation's Pride 

April 24^27 

Virginia Beach, VA 

Contact: Marlene L. Waikins, Confer- 
ence Planner. National Head Start 
Association. 1280 King Street. Suite 
2(K). Alexandria. VA 22314 

(703/739-OS75). 

Education Writers Association 
National Seminar 

April 25-2K 

San Diego, CA 

Contact: Lisa Walker or Ben Men- 
ninga. Education Writers AssiKialion. 
1(X)1 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington. DC 2(X)36 
(202/429-9680). 

American Society for Information 
Science Mid-Year Meeting: 
Multimedia Information Systems 

April 26-29 

Santa Clara, CA 

Contact: American ScKiety for Infor- 
mation Science. 8720 Georgia Avenue. 
Suite 501 . Silver Spring. MD 
20910-3602 (30l/495-()9(K)). 

May 

National Association for Asian and 
Pacific American Education Annual 
Conference ( 13th): Building Com- 
munity Partnerships 

May 

Pasadena, CA 

Contact: Chiung-Sally Chou and 
Khamchang Luangpraseut, National 
Association for Asian and Pacific 
American Education, c/o ARC Asscki- 
aies. Inc., 310 Eighth Street, Suite 301, 
Oakland, CA 94607 (714/558-5729). 



International Reading Association 
Annual Convention (36th): Empow* 
erment Through Literacy 

May 6^10 

Las Vegas, NV 

Contact: Marcia Schreiber. Director of 
Conferences. International Reading 
Association, P.O. Box 8139, 800 
Barksdale Road, Newark. DE 
19714-8139 (302/731 -16(K)). 

Pacific Northwest Council on 
Foreign Languages Annual 
Conference (42nd) 

May 9^1 1 

Spokane, WA 

Contact: Ray Ver/asconi. Executive 
Secretary. Pacific Northwest Council 
on Foreign Languages. Foreign 
Languages and Literature, Oregon State 
University, Kidder Hall 210, Corvallis. 
OR ^733 1-4603 (503^37-2146). 

Southern Educational Communica- 
tions Association National Instruc- 
tional Televisioi ttilization 
Conference 

May 18-22 

Norfolk, VA 

Contact: Kathleen McDermott, 
Southern Educational Communications 
Association. P.O. Box 50,008. Colum- 
bia, SC 29250 (803W-.S5 17). 

National Association of Trade and 
Technical Schools Arnua! Confer- 
ence and Exposition 

May 

Seattle, WA 

Contact: Annette L. Bradley, Ass(x:iaie 
Director of Professional Development, 
National Association of Trade and 
Technical Schools, 2251 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington. DC 20007 
(202/333-1021). 



Association for Institutional Re* 
search Annual Conference (31$t): 
Building Bridges for the Twenty- 
First Century 

May 26-29 

San Francisco, CA 

Coniaci: Jean C. Chulak. Administra- 
tive Director. Association for Institu- 
tional Research, 314 Stone Building, 
Rorida State University, Tallahassee, 
FL 32306-3038 (904/644-^70). 

North American Society of Adierian 
Psychology Conference: Focus on 
Familie^he 90's 

May 3()-June 2 

Tucson* AZ 

Contact: Linda Wise, President, 3333 
Manhattan Circle, Suite 103, Boulder. 
CO 80303 (309/345-9606). 

June 



National Educational Computing 
Conference: Solutions 

June 18-20 

Phoenix, AZ 

Contact: Arizona Slate University, 
AMF — Community Services Center, 
Tempe, AZ 83287 (602/965-7363). 

National PTA Convention: PTA 
Leading the Way * . . 

June 22^23 

New Orleans, LA 

Contact: John Enghauser, Convention 
Manager, or Karen Angel, Exhibits 
Manager, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers (The National PTA), 700 
North Rush Street, Chicago, IL 
60611-2571 (312/787^77). 



American School Counselor Associa- 
tion School Counseling Conference — 
School Counselors: Power-Based 
Professionals Initiating Change 

June 28-July 1 

Des Moines, I A 

American School Counselors Associa- 
tion, 5999 Stevenson Avenue, Alexan- 
dria, V/. 22304 (703/823-9800). 

July 

American Association of Teachers of 
French Annual Conference (64th) 

July 3-6 

Minneapolis, MN 

Contact: Fred M. Jenkins, Executive 
Director, American Asstxriaiion of 
Teachers of French, 57 East Armory 
Avenue, Champaign, IL61820 
(217/333-2842). 

Education Commission of the States 
Annual Meeti:::g and National Forum 

July 17-20 

Denver, CO 

Contact: Angela Vidick, Assistant 
Conference Coordinator, or Karen 
Hone, Education Commission of the 
States, 707 17th Street, Suite 27(X), 
Denver, CO 80202-3427 
(303/299-3609), 

Johnson Institute: Solving Alcohol/ 
Drug Problems in Your School 

July 29-August 2 

Minneapolis, MN 

Contact: Cindy Bennett. Training 
Coordinator, or David Wilmes, 
Director of Training* Johnson Institute, 
7151 Metro Boulevard, Minneapolis, 
MN 55439-2122 (800/231-5165). 



.A. ugust 

National Association for Family Day 
Care Biennial Conference (5th) 

August 1-4 

New York, NY 

Contact: National Association for 
Family Day Care, 725 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Suite 505, Washington. DC 
2(X)05 (202/347^3356), 

American Statistical Association: 
Statistics, Science, and Policy 

August 19-22 

Atlanta, GA 

Contact: Director of Meetings, 
American Statistical Association, 1429 
Duke Street, Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703/684^1221). 

American Political Science Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting 

August 29-September I 

Washington, DC 

Contact: Jennifer Hocha, Convention 
Coordinator, American Political 
Science Association, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW.. Washington, 
DC 20036 (202/483-251 2). 
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ERIC Directory 



Educational Resourm Information 
Center (ERIC) 

U.S. Department of Educaiion 
Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI) 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW. 
Washington, DC 202(W-572() 
Telephone: (202) 21^ 22X9 
FAX: (202)219-1859 

Clearinghouses 

Adult, Career, and Vocational 
Kducation (CE) 
Ohio Slate Universilv 
I9(K) Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 432H)-I()<>0 
Telephone: (614) 292 4.^^^ 
(K(H)) S4K-4HI5 
FAX: (614) 292-1260 

Counseling and Personnel Services 
(CG) 

University of Michigan 
SchiH)l of Education. Rcnmi 2 lOS 
610 East University Street 
Ann Arbor, MI 4X109-1259 
Telephone: (313) 764 9492 
FAX: (313) 747-2425 

Educational Management (EA) 
University of Oregon 
17X7 Agate Street 
Eugene, OR 97403 5207 
Telephone: (503) 346-5043 
FAX: (503) 346-5X90 

Elementary and Early ( hildh(M>d 
Education (PS) 

llniversity of Illinois 
College of Education 
805 W, Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbana. IL 61 801 ^897 
Telephone: (217) 333 13X6 
FAX: (217) 333-5847 

Handicapped and (iifted Children (EC) 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091-1589 
Telephone: (703) 264-9474 
FAX: (703) 264-9494 

Higher Education ^HE) 
The George Washington University 
One Duponl Circle NW., Suite 630 
Washington, DC 2(K)36-I 1X3 
Telephone: (202) 296^ 2597 
FAX: (202) 296-8379 

Information Resources (IR) 

Syracuse University 
School of Education 
Huntington Hall, Rinmi 030 
150 Marshall Street 



Syracuse. NY 13244-2340 
Telephone: (315) 443-3640 
FAX: (315)443-5732 

Junior Colleges (JC) 

University of California at L(^s An^ les 

Main-Sciences Building, Room XI IX 

405 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles, CA 9(K)24" 1564 

Telephone: (213) X25-393I 

FAX: (213) 206^X095 

Languages and Linguistics (EE) 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
MIX 22 nd Street NW. 
W^ishington, DC^ 2(HI37^K)37 
Telephone: (202)429 9551 
FAX: (202)429-9766 

Reading and Communication Skills (( S) 

Indiana University 
Smith Research Center, Suite L'^O 
2X05 East lOih Street 
BI(H)mmgton, IN 4740X 269X 
Telephone: (XI2) X55-5X47 
FAX: (XI2)K55-7901 

Rural Education and Small Schm^ls (K( ) 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
1031 Qiiarrier Street 
P.O. Box I 34X 

C harleston, WV 25325 1 34X 
Telephone: (X(K)) 624- 9120 (outside W V ). 
(X(H)) 344-^6646 (inside WV). 
(.^04) 347^i4(K) (Charleston area) 
FAX: (3(U) 3474)4X7 

Science, ,Mathematics, and F^nvinmmental 

Education (SE) 

Ohio State University 

i 2(H) Chambers Road, Room 310 

Columbus. OH 43212 1792 

Telephone: (614) 292 6717 

FAX: (614) 2924)263 

Social Studies/,S(M:ial Science Education 
(SO) 

Indiana U'niversity 
Social Studies Development Center 
2X05 East lOth Street, Suite 120 
Bloomington, IN 474()X 2373 
Telephone: (812) X55-3X3X 
FAX; (XI 2) K55-790I 

Teacher Education (SP) 

American Association of Colleges lor 

Teacher Education 

One Dupont Circle NW., Suite 610 

Washington, DC 2(K)36-2412 

Telephone: (202) 293-24,50 

FAX: (202)457 X095 

Tests« Measurement, and Evaluation ( TM) 

American Institutes for Research 
Washington Research Center 
3333 K Street, NW. 
Washington, DC 2(KK)7 
Telephone: (202) 342-5060 
FAX: (202) 342-5033 



Crban Education (CD) 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Institute for Urban and Minority 
Education 

Main Hall, R(K)m 3(K), Box 40 
525 West 1 2()ih Street 
New York, NY l(K)27-999X 
Telephone: (212) 67X-3433 
FAX: (212)678- 4048 

Adjunct 

Clearinghouses 

Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Literacy Education for Limited- 
English-Proricient Adults 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
1 1 18 22nd Street NW. 
Washington, \yc 2(K).S7 
Telephone: (202) 429- 9292 
(202) 429 9551 
FAX; (202)429-9766, (202 ) 659 5f>4 i 

National Clearinghouse for r.S,-Japan 
Studies 

Indiana University 

Social Studies Development Center 

2X05 East lOth Street, Suite 120 

BhHMiiington, IN 474()X 2373 

Telephone: (XI 2 ) X55 • 3X3X 

FAX:iXI2)X55-79()l 

Adjunct ERIC^ Clearinghouse for Art 
F^ducation 

Indiana University 
SiK'ial Studies Development Center 
2X05 East 10th Street. Suite 120 
Bloomington, IN 4740X^2373 
Telephone: (XI2) X55- 3X38 
FAX: (XI2) X55~79()l 

Support Components 

ACCESS ERIC 
1600 Research Boulevard 
Rockville, MD 20X50 
Telephone: (X(K)) USE-ERIC 
FAX: (301) 251 5212 

F-RIC Document Reproducticm Service 
(EURS) 

7420 Fullenon Road, Suite I 10 
Springfield, VA 22153-2X52 
Telephone: (X(K)) 44.3 ERIC 
FAX: (703) 440^ I4()X 



F^RIC Processing and Refe 
Facility 



Tence 



r acuity 

2440 Research Boulevard, Suite 4(K) 
RcKkville, MD20X50-323X 
Telephone: (301 ) 258-55(K) 
FAX: (.301) 948-3695 

Oryx Press 

4041 North Central Avenue, Suite H i) 
Phoenix, AZX50I2 
Telephone: (8(K)) 27943RYX 

(602)265-2651 
FAX: (602i 265-^250 
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